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this week, on the subject of the revised 

Prayer Book, a letter severely condemning 
those who voted against the views of the Bishops. 
He made tremendous play with the fact that the 
Communist Parsee Member for Battersea, Mr. Saklat- 
vala, went into the “No” lobby—indeed, he quite 
wore that joke out—and he laid heavy stress on the 
other undoubted fact, that a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of English constituencies voted in favour 
of the Bishops’ compromise. But such analyses of 
the voting are surely unwise from Lord Birkenhead’s 
point of view. Certainly Mr. Saklatvala voted against 
the Bishops, but, on the other hand, practically every 
well-known atheist or agnostic in the House voted on 
the side of the Bishops. Whether Lord Birkenhead 
is himself a Christian or an agnostic we do not know, 
but in any case his argument seems to us a rotten one. 
The prime fact of the whole situation is obviously 
that for once the House of Commons, set free from 
the authority of its party Whips, succeeded in repre- 
senting pretty fairly the general opinion of the country, 
which, on political as well as on religious grounds, is 
profoundly opposed to anything that can plausibly 
be described as having a “Romish” tendency. The 
really interesting thing about the whole affair is its 
revelation of the latent strength of Protestantism in 
England. The Earl of Birkenhead seems to have over- 
looked this, and to have wished only to make a very 
obvious debating-society joke about the vote of the 
Parsee Member. He believes, apparently, that if he him- 
self had been still a Member of the House of Commons 
he could have altered its decision. In that he is 
certainly mistaken. He would, of course, have been 


| ORD BIRKENHEAD contributed to the Times 


more effective than Messrs. Baldwin and Bridgeman, 
but against the fundamental Protestantism of England 
ho eloquence even of his could avail. 


The anti-Communist drive in China has been ruth- 
lessly pursued during the past week. Savage atrocities 
have been committed by the victorious Nationalist 
troops in Canton, and many arrests and executions 
are reported in other cities. The Soviet Consuls and 
their staffs are being bundled out unceremoniously— 
indeed, with the utmost indignity—and it is said 
that all Soviet citizens are under warning to leave 
Shanghai. Moscow has issued a note of protest 
which, of course, asserts the complete innocence of 
all its officials in China, and contains the usual curse 
against the ‘“ Imperialists.” But this will deceive 
no one outside the Communist Party; it is quite 
obviously the Bolsheviks who have cooked their own 
goose. What is doubtful, however, is whether this 
purge will do anything to remedy the disease from 
which China is suffering. The various military dic- 
tators may be united in their hatred of Communism, 
but they show small signs of unity in anything else, 
and the likelihood of the most respectable of them, 
Chiang Kai-shek, eclipsing his rivals seems as remote 
as ever. Yet there may be some hope of the Nanking 
Government making good within its sphere of influence, 
and even of extending that sphere without more 
fighting. In that case there might be another oppor- 
tunity for efforts at a settlement, and the Powers 
ought certainly not to let it slip. 

* * * 

Lord Rothermere, turning from his mischievous 
activity over Hungary and Roumania, is now con- 
cerning himself with the Anglo-American naval problem 
from an hotel base among, as he puts it, “ the Alpine 
precipices of masonry ” in New York. To his picture 
paper last Sunday he sent a screed of characteristic 
nonsense, which he caused to be reprinted in the 
next morning’s Daily Mail. The sense of it may be 
judged from the fact that Lord Rothermere throws 
the entire blame for the breakdown of the Geneva 
Conference upon Sir Austen Chamberlain, and goes on 
to declare that in consequence President Coolidge has 
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been compelled to sanction an immense programme 
of naval building. This programme Lord Rothermere 
spreads over twenty years, while multiplying the 
estimated cost to three times the sum which at present 
satisfies Mr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy in Wash- 
ington. If the British public did not know Lord 
Rothermere, it might find incredible the spectacle 
of a man who wields his resouces of newspaper power 
treating this subject with a levity so grotesque. We 
can imagine without difficulty what the proprietor of 
the Daily Mail would have said and done if the 
British Foreign Secretary had gone to Geneva with 
the purpose of accepting the American proposals out 
of hand—which he is now apparently saying the 
British Government should have done. But now, 
he says, “‘ what size of fleet the Americans choose 
to build is no concern of ours.” Exactly; that is 
what every authoritative voice in England has been 
saying, and therefore Lord Rothermere should have 
suppressed his ludicrous dispatch from New York. 
To do him justice, however, he is sound enough on 
one point. He urges that work upon the naval base 
at Singapore should be at once abandoned. 
* * * 

The long and difficult negotiations with King Feisul 
have at last resulted in a Treaty between Great Britain 
and Iraq, which on the face of it looks pretty satis- 
factory. Neither side has any substantial complaint 
to make against the working of the mandate. But 
there has been a strong feeling among the Iraqis in 
favour of hastening the day of their release from 
tutelage, and an equally strong desire on the part of 
the British taxpayer to be rid of all responsibility for 
the defence of Iraq. A good deal of trouble has arisen 
over the military question. King Feisul and his 
Government wanted conscription; but the Iraqi 
tribesmen are violently against it, and they are sup- 
ported in their opposition by the British Military 
Mission. The conclusion of the new Treaty evidently 
means that Feisul has given way on this point, but 
the scheme that will take its place is to be the subject 
of a separate agreement. For the rest, the Nationalists 
are conciliated by our recognition of Iraq as an “ inde- 
pendent sovereign State.” In practice, however, the 
sovereignty and the independence will be kept within 
bounds, since a very discreetly worded article of the 
Treaty leaves considerable powers of control to His 
Britannie Majesty’s High Commissioner. We remain 
pledged to support Iraq’s candidature for membership 
of the League of Nations, but it has been agreed that 
the date of application shall be postponed till 1932. 
That, of course, is making a virtue of necessity; for 
it is certain that there would be the strongest opposition 
to her immediate entry—particularly from France and 
Persia. On the whole, then, the Treaty marks no 
important change. We are still guardians of Iraq, 
and we shall still have to pay a little (from a half to 
three-quarters of a million annually) for her defence. 
And King Feisul still has enemies within and without 
his kingdom. 

* * 

A few months ago the “economy” maniacs were 
in high feather over Mr. Churchill’s statement that 
the Ministry of Transport, and the Departments of 
Overseas Trade and of Mines, were ta be abolished. 
But now it appears that this “ sorely-needed measure 


of relief to the harassed taxpayer ”’ was only a stunt, 
On Thursday Mr. Baldwin announced the reprieve of 
the doomed Ministries, and he must have had the 
reprieve in his pocket for a long time, for he admitted 
that the Government had received a continuous stream 
of protests from traders, transport organisations, 
miners and others, as well as from a large number of 
Members of Parliament. Of course, every intelligent 
person knew that this penny-wise-pound-foolish policy 
would not really mean economy, and it is satisfactory 
that it has been dropped. At the reason given by Mr, 
Baldwin for dropping it we can afford to smile: the 
necessary legislation, he observed, would be controversial 
and “it would not be right to make demands upon 
Parliamentary time out of all proportion to the actual 
savings likely to be effected”! But in another part 
of the field the “ economisers ” are still holding their 
ground, we regret to say. Despite the pledges that 
have been given, the Government is reported to be 
wobbling about the introduction of the Factories 
Bill next session, as some members of the Cabinet 
are impressed by the “ danger” of bringing forward 
any measure imposing fresh expenditure. The 
behaviour of Mr. Baldwin and his friends over this 
Bill shows a stupidity and a cynicism which sicken 
the more decent Conservatives. But what of that, 
so long as it serves the purpose of the hard-faced 
industrialists who are the Government’s masters ? 
* * * 


The usual end-of-session debate on unemployment 
has revealed yet again the Government’s entire bank- 
ruptcy of ideas for dealing with the situation. At the 
same time, a despairing cry from the Cotton Yar 
Association predicts ruin for the Lancashire cotton 
industry unless the question of regulation is taken in 
hand, and, there as elsewhere, the difficulties which 
confront distressed industries in organising themselves 
unaided in order to meet their most pressing problem 
become more and more apparent. This week’s debate, 
moreover, brought out above all else the urgency of 
dealing with the plight of the distressed areas, where 
the financial burdens of the local authorities are piling 
up faster and faster, and are now to receive a fres 
addition under the new Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. Baldwin and his col- 
leagues will spend some part of the Christmas recess in 
giving a share of their thoughts to this vital problem? 
If they wish to shun suspect sources of inspiration, they 
might with advantage take Sir Alfred Mond’s Industry 
and Politics away with them for holiday reading. He 
at least is not under the delusion that it is economic to 
go on spending unproductively out of the poor rates 
and the Unemployment Fund, instead of making a real 
effort by productive expenditure to stimulate industry 
and provide employment. But these, we fear, are 
matters too deep for Mr. Baldwin. 


* * * 


The decision of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council to accept the invitation extended by a group 
of influential employers to an informal conference on 
industrial relations seems to have surprised Mr. A. J. 
Cook; but it is not likely to surprise anyone else. 
Indeed, the General Council would have been incredibly 
foolish to refuse. The proposed discussion commits 
them to nothing, and does open up a real possibility 
of finding out what Sir Alfred Mond and his associates 
mean by the olive branches they have been waving of 
late. Even if nothing comes of the meeting there 1s 
no harm done; and it is possible, at least in certain 
industries, that something will come of it. There 


is, moreover, a great deal more to be said for the 
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General Council meeting Sir Alfred Mond and Sir 
Josiah Stamp, who are both men of vision and capacity, 
than, say, the Council of the F.B.I. or the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. An 
official meeting between two national bodies would 
almost certainly be abortive, because, whereas the open- 
minded Trade Unionists are in a position to drag Mr. 
Cook along, it is very doubtful whether the open- 
minded employers could do as much with, say, the 
main body of the coalowners or the engineering masters. 
Actual improvements in industrial relations will have. 
to be made, in the main, in the separate industries and 

ups, and the usefulness of a general “ palaver” 
depends on its success in promoting such sectional 
understandings. An official meeting at the present 
stage would be more likely to prevent such develop- 
ments than to advance them. 


* * * 


Doubtless, Mr. Cook’s feeling about all this is that 
it is the first step towards disarmament. For Mr. 
Cook, capitalism is the unclean thing, and no true 
Labour leader ought to have any friendly dealings 
with it. Above all, he must not help it to become more 
efficient; for Mr. Cook is waiting for capitalism to 
collapse, in order that the workers may enter upon 
its inheritance. The fact that such a process involves 
deep and prolonged suffering for large sections of his 
own followers does not deter Mr. Cook—not because 
he lacks human sympathy, but because his sympathies 
are kept under by his class-war theories. These 
further blind him to the truth that capitalism, though 
it may be in trouble, is in no danger of early collapse, 
and is far less likely to give place to a starved and 
dispirited working class than to one that is successful 
and well-fed. Undoubtedly, Mr. Cook’s point of 
view has a following; but it is clear that the view of 
the majority of the General Council represents far 
more what the main body of the workers is thinking. 
The Labour movement, as a whole, realises the serious 
position of British industry, and knows that its own 
future is bound up in the recovery of trade and produc- 
tion. It is not prepared to give up any of its freedom of 
action ; what is contemplated, we believe, is collabora- 
tion in improving productive efficiency with any group 


. employers that is prepared to offer it a “ square 
eal.” 
* * * 


The spectacle of the Secretary for Mines chivvying 
the London coal merchants for raising their prices is 
ho more edifying than that of the Food Council lament- 
ing over the price of fish. We are convinced that the 
price of coal is excessive, or that, if it is not, the middle- 
man gets too much of the price and the miner too little. 
But it is merely obscurantism to seek the test of the 
reasonableness of the prices charged either in the actual 
profits of the merchants or in the comparative 
Imargins ” on which they have worked at different 
times. The trouble is not that the merchants make 
excessive profits—even if in fact they do—but that 
the existing methods of distributing coal are hopelessly 
wasteful and inefficient. In this particular case, the 
merchants’ reply to Colonel Lane-Fox is that, having 
offered specially low prices in order to induce consumers 
to purchase earlier in the year, they are now entitled 
to recoup themselves, although the pithead price has 
not increased. They may be right or wrong; we do 
hot pretend to know. But what we do know is that, 
in summer and winter alike, it costs (quite apart from 
profits) far more than it ought to cost to get a ton of 
ao from the pit to the consumer. When the Mines 
partment is prepared to tackle this problem, we shall 
gin to feel an interest in what it has to say. Until 
€n, we can hardly be expected to take seriously its 


claim to be looked upon as the guardian of the con- 
Sumer’s interests. - 





Mr. Bernard Shaw’s letter to the Evening Standard 
on Tuesday dealt with a scandal which has shocked 
even the toughest-minded. A postman, aged sixty, 
was convicted at the Marylebone Police Court of stealing 
ten shillings. In consequence of this conviction, he 
is likely to be deprived of his rights, earned by thirty-six 
years’ service, to a State Insurance of £300 and a 
pension of £2 15s. a week. Against this deprivation 
he has absolutely no statutory redress ; for the Crown, 
unlike private individuals, is under no legal obligation 
to honour its contractual liabilities. Mr. Shaw rightly 
urges that, if an ordinary citizen is convicted even of 
the most abominable crime, no one regards that as a 
reason for depriving him of his insurance policy or 
even of his personal possessions, or for plunging his 
family into destitution. Only the State employee 
is singled out for this astonishing treatment. Important 
as it obviously is to place strong deterrents in the way 
of thieving in the postal service, it is clear that the 
public has no right to take such savage vengeance 
on the offender. Let him be punished for what he has 
done, and punished with all the severity of the law. But 
his property is his own, and his pension rights, which 
are simply a form of deferred pay, are essentially a part 
of his property. We hope not only that the Postmaster- 
General will deal with this particular case on the lines 
of ordinary justice, but that its ventilation will cause 
a grievance deeply felt by many public employees 
to be removed. The pension granted to a Civil Servant 
should be as fully and unconditionally his own as any 
other form of insurance or pension contractually due. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Many wise heads 
were shaken when it was announced that Mr. T. M. 
Healy had been selected as the first Governor-General 
of the Free State. Even those who recognised that 
the appointment was the best answer to anti- 
Treatyite contention that under the new régime the 
Viceregal Lodge would play as baneful a part as the 
Castle did under the old, doubted, with some reason, 
whether this advantage might not be counterbalanced 
by the danger of entrusting a post of this kind to a 
political guerrilla who never seemed to be happier than 
when every man’s hand was against him. There were 
very few indeed who imagined that five years later 
the Governor-General would bow himself off the stage 
amidst a universal chorus of applause for his tact 
and discretion, and possibly Mr. Healy is as much 
surprised as anybody. It is a curious ending to the 
career of a politician who fought his friends as relent- 
lessly as his foes; if, indeed, it is an ending, for in 
spite of his years Mr. Healy’s vitality might well be 
envied by many who are a long way his juniors. 
Unlike his predecessor, Mr. James MacNeill has no 
chequered past to live down; and as High Com- 
missioner in London he managed things so tactfully 
that even Fianna Fail, which takes a particular 
delight in making things awkward for Free State 
officials, has never succeeded in picking a quarrel 
with him. This augurs well for his work in Dublin; 
and, as a matter of fact, now that the Governor- 
General has no longer any contact with Whitehall 
but acts as the direct So of the King on 
the advice of his Irish Ministers, there is no point 
in the kind of attacks which were levelled for so long 
at Mr. Healy. Mr. Cosgrave’s sudden decision to 
pay a flying visit to the United States next month 
is obviously intended as a counterblast to Fianna 
Fail’s dollar hunt. Hard as it is that Mr. Cosgrave 
should have to forego his scanty spell of leisure during 
the Parliamentary recess, the sacrifice will not have 
been in vain if he can make clear to Irish-Americans 
that to provide funds for political groups which cannot 
collect money from Irish voters is not patriotism but 
impertinence. 
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THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 


N the discussions which have been going on 
during the past few months on the revised 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, we 

have not hitherto felt entitled to take a very active 
part. But now that the struggle has been decisively 
closed by the House of Commons, we may perhaps 
venture to make certain comments upon it. The 
debates which took place in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment last week were phenomena which certainly 
deserve the attention of all serious and reasonable 
men and women. The strong and deep and obviously 
sincere feeling evoked on all sides was unanticipated, 
yet essentially inevitable. It is too easily supposed 
that in this twentieth century religion is practically 
dead. But of course it cannot be dead. Its forms 
may change, but religious emotion must always remain 
not merely one of the commonest, but one of the most 
profound and perhaps the most puzzling of human 
emotions. It may be as indefinable and incom- 
municable as esthetic emotion, but it remains a 
fact, one of the major observable facts of human 
experience. Darwin may have been wiser than Moses, 
but it is not conceivable that his influence will ever 
approach the influence which Moses has had—and 
interminably will have—upon the minds of men and the 
destiny of the human race. Whatever else man is, he 
is certainly religious—the exceptions are not numeric- 
ally important—he can get along well enough 


without a Darwin to tell him what he has been, but 
not without a Moses to tell him what he may be: 
and this remains a fact whichever story be regarded 
as a fable. 

Hence the genuine seriousness of this present affair. 


The debates of last week were a tremendous test of 
the reality of religious feeling amongst modern men 
of the world; and the result surprised most of us. 
If there had been no very strong or widespread 
religious feeling, the revised Prayer Book would have 
been passed, as we all expected it would be passed, 
on the mere authority of the Primate and the Prime 
Minister. On simple grounds of expediency it certainly 
ought to have been passed, but miraculously the 
House of Commons ignored expediency, and on 
grounds of sheer Protestantism flung the new book 
back at the Bishops’ heads. The Archbishop, it was 
reported, wept tears of despair. He should surely 
have wept tears of joy at so convincing a proof that 
the great religion for which he stands is not yet dead 
in England. All the atheists voted on his side, but 
they were outnumbered by members whose religious 
convictions—however mistaken—are indubitable. 
Whatever we may think of the Christian religion, 

we must all surely admit that it is far greater than 
any of its particular forms. Its forms are literally 
innumerable. There is the Christianity of the Pope 
and the Christianity of Ignatius Loyala, there is the 
mystical Christianity of St. Augustine, there is the 
prosperous and Erastian Christianity of Archdeacon 
Grantly representing the Church of England, there is 
the Christianity of the appalling Calvin—even he 
must be admitted—and there is the undoubted 
Christianity of Moody and Sankey with its revolting 
insistence upon the red “ blood of the Lamb.” Beyond 
or below that there is the Christianity of the Southern 
negroes of the United States, who sing in their 
tabernacles : 

There ain’t no flies on Jesus, 

There ain’t no flies on Jesus. 

There may be flies on you and me 

But there ain’t no flies on the great J. C. 
That this chorus is not irreverent is the whole point. 
The faith of those who sing it is beyond doubt, and 
it is not really so very much worse than some of the 


———, 


choruses authorised by that great Christian evangelj 
the late General Booth. Christianity, in short, as g 
great religion has necessarily myriad forms. Some of 
them we may admire and some despise. We ma 
prefer Booth to Newman, or Manning to Moody, 
But such distinctions are matters of personal prefer. 
ence; they have no fundamental meaning. these 
men were profoundly convinced and inspiring Christians, 
ready to die for the faith of the Cross and the funda. 
mental doctrine of the Atonement. These were not 
so well educated as those; those attached more 
importance than these to the essentially esthetic 
aspects of their common faith. But they were ajj 
Christians, and fundamental Christianity is neither 
vulgar nor “‘ refined.” It is both and neither. It js 
universal. It belongs to all those who in their own 
way can take from it something that is real for 
themselves. 

An obvious parallel and extension of this point 
suggests itself here. There will be some who will 
regard the King of Kings film as a vulgar and abominable 
outrage. They will so deeply and properly resent, 
even in anticipation, the appearance of a Hollywood 
actor in the role of Christ, and the Hollywood senti- 
mentality spread over the greatest and simplest and 
yet most powerful of all dramas known to man, that 
they will refuse to see the film. And they will be 
right. But if they were to say that no one ought 
to see it, they would be quite wrong. Is not a soul 
saved by Moody or Spurgeon or even Billy Sunday 
as good as a soul saved by Newman? And even if 
one believes that souls are not saved in these ways, 
it is impossible to deny, if religion is to live, that 
different people must be approached and moved in 
quite different ways and by quite different methods, 
The reasons why we prefer “ Lead kindly Light” to 
“There ain’t no flies on Jesus” are sound enough, 
but they have nothing to do with religion; they are 
merely matters of taste. 

Rather far we may seem to have wandered from 
the subject of the abortive new Prayer Book. But 
is is not really so very far. The new Prayer Book 
represented a restricted and essentially unimaginative 
attempt to create a liturgy which every worshipper 
could interpret as it pleased him. Even to make 
such an attempt was not sensible. An Established 
Church may compromise in practice, but never in 
theory. Its formal doctrines must be hard and fast. 
It cannot allow the Host to be worshipped in this 
parish and not in that. It is allowing that now, of 
course ; but there is a great difference between turning 
a blind eye to such illegalities and making them half 
legal. The authority of the Bishops—even if they 
were willing to exercise it—could not possibly be 
increased by any such compromise. 

The practical aspects of the question were described 
by the Home Secretary in what was probably the 
most effective speech he has ever made, or is ever 
likely to make. Without having any sympathy for 
his particular brand of Evangelical Protestantism, 
one may certainly say that his arguments were 
historically and constitutionally unanswerable. Pro 
bably his speech turned the balance and secured the 
rejection of the measure. ‘“ Trust the Bishops,” said 
Mr. Bridgeman. ‘Trust the Bishops,” said 
Baldwin. But the House refused to trust the Bishops 
because, as the Home Secretary pointed out, they have 
utterly failed to exert their authority in the desired 
direction during the last thirty years. They could 
have stifled the “‘ Romanist ” movement very easily 
if they had chosen. They had only to let it be know 
that “ Anglo-Catholics must expect no preferment 
and the Anglo-Catholic movement would soon have 
ceased to exist. But half of them were Anglo 
Catholics themselves. 
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The Church of England is a unique institution. 
It is certainly the least religious of all the religious 
podies that we know of. Ever since the days of the 
Protestant Tudors it has been governed by men who 
have sought to win preferment rather than souls, 
and has been largely manned, as to its rank and file, 
py those “fools of the family” who were unlikely 
to be able to provide for themselves unless they were 
iven the family “living.” That has been the pre- 
yailing tradition of the Anglican Church, and the 
main cause of the general contempt.into which it has 
fallen. An Erastian Church can hold respect only in 
an Erastian age. The Church of England to-day 
enjoys, we suppose, less respect and provokes less 
religious emotion than any other Church in the world. 
It is about this fact that the Bishops should be really 
bothering their heads. 

However, the Church of England is an “ estab- 
lished” State Church, and when the spokesmen of 
the Bishops denounce the unwarranted “ interference ” 
of those who do not profess to be members of it they 
are obviously demanding sheer Congregationalism. 
As things stand, they have no possible right to object 
to the votes of Baptists or of Unitarians, or even of 
atheists. A State Church must be a State Church, 
subject to ordinary political control. If the Anglican 
Church wishes to achieve some really religious sig- 
nificance, and to control its own spiritual destinies, 
then quite obviously it must voluntarily resign the 
privileges of the Establishment and accept such place 
as it can win amongst the various religious bodies 
which are competing for the religious loyalty of the 
masses. It cannot hope to combine freedom with 
formal authority. If it cannot withstand the com- 
petition of the Free Churches—and, naturally, it is 
terribly hampered by the “fool of the family ” 
tradition—then it must break away from the State 
and determine its own destiny on its own merits. 
The alternative is to accept the status quo and make 
the best of it—and that, it seems to us, is the best 
hope it has of prolonging its life. If it died to-morrow 
how many Christians would there be who would 
mourn it? Its position has always been anomalous. 
If it recognises its true position it may hold it for 
another generation or so; but if it seeks “‘ spiritual ” 
authority, as ordinarily religious men understand 
that word—then it must certainly sever its connection 
with the State. The right of a Presbyterian or an 
agnostic or a Welsh Nonconformist to vote against 
the considered views of the bench of Bishops can be 
challenged only by those who are willing to resign 
the authority, the prestige and the emoluments which 
they derive from the Establishment. Disestablish- 
ment must be regarded as a good thing or as a bad 
thing according to the importance attached to temporal 
and spiritual authority. But this at least, we think, 
must now be taken as a fact: that any future attempt 
to make the reservation of the Sacrament even an 
optional part of the “‘ established ” religion of England 
1s quite certain to be defeated even more heavily 
than the new Prayer Book was defeated last week. 
If the debate had lasted another day, the hostile 
majority would almost certainly have been greater ; 
and if the issue were ever to be carried to the con- 
stituencies, the condemnation would quite certainly 

¢ much greater still. In England even agnostics 
are Protestants, are ready, that is to say, to oppose 
any measure which implies even the smallest hint of 
any acceptance of the doctrines or the authority of 

ome. These things are not commonly discussed in 
Manchester as they are in Belfast, but if any practical 
issue arises the two cities will inevitably be at one. 
€ views of the Home Secretary on this question, 
whatever we may think of them, are undoubtedly 


the views of al ed 
clectaiws Of @ great majority of the British 





ARE WE SHORT OF CAPITAL? 


OW much capital do we need? The question needs 
to be asked; for implied assumptions about it 
underlie much of our current economic thinking. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson’s criticisms of “ over-saving” and his 
stress on the evil effects of “ under-consumption ” have 
made a deep impression on the minds of many radicals, 
while the economic conservatives are still dominated by 
the idea that all accumulation of capital is good, no matter 
what proportion it bears to the national spending. It is, 
of course, only in relation to the accumulation of fresh 
capital that the question can usefully be asked. What is 
important is not the valuation placed on the means of pro- 
duction that already exist, but the rate at which we add to 
them for the furtherance of future production. How much 
of the year’s effort can we afford to devote to satisfying 
our desire for immediate consumption, and how much must 
we store up for the future? That is the question which it 
is of real and practical importance for us to answer, at 
least in a rough and provisional way. 

It is not, of course, easily answered. For it is not even 
easy to say at what rate we are actually accumulating our 
capital resources. Money saved instead of spent may 
appear, on the face of it, to be a definite and ascertainable 
magnitude ; but it is not really so, for to save money is, in 
fact, only to spend it in a different way, on capital goods 
instead of consumable commodities. And money once 
spent, however it is spent, ceases to be money, and becomes 
the things that are bought with it. These things, for what 
they are worth, become an addition to our capital stock. 
Some of them are required for the replacement of old capital 
goods that have been worn out, or have for some reason 
lost their productive utility. The rest create new capital ; 
but how much new capital do they create? Clearly, the 
answer depends on the degree in which the money spent in 
this creative way is wisely or unwisely applied. At the 
time of the South Sea Bubble, and on many occasions since 
then, huge sums of money saved by their owners were 
simply wiped out by unwise use, and resulted in no addition 
at all to the capital stock of the nation. In some degree, 
this is always occurring. Always, in every year, some part 
of what individuals save is lost in foolish speculation or by 
sheer bad luck. And at the same time the existing capital 
is being either made more productive, or wiped out of real 
existence, by good or bad management or by the turns of 
economic fortune. 

How much capital we need depends, then, partly on our 
wisdom and partly on our luck in applying it. Soon after 
the middle of the nineteenth century the discovery of the 
new methods of producing steel compelled us to re-equip 
our great iron industry from top to bottom. The applica- 
tion of new methods is always causing in some degree a 
scrapping of old capital and thus, by wiping out existing 
wealth, intensifying the demand for new. Usually, this 
need is discounted, because the process of adaptation is 
gradual and constant, and different industries are affected 
by it at different times. But at any time it may become 
more urgent, either because we have allowed re-equipment 
to fall behind, or because the processes of industrial change 
are being speeded up. It can, for example, be plausibly 
urged that to-day a good many of our leading industries 
badly need to scrap much of their existing capital and replace 
it with new, and that accordingly our present need for 
fresh accumulation is substantially above the normal. 

This, however, is by no means the only factor affecting 
the quantity of new capital required. The less wisely 
men invest, the more capital will be needed to secure any 
given improvement in productive capacity. The losses 
due to unwise investment are, again, largely discounted in 


men’s minds, because they are assumed, save at times of 
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unwonted boom, not to vary much from year to year. 
But, clearly, if at any time the amount of unwise speculation 
rises above the normal, it will leave behind it a legacy of 
wastage the place of which will have to be supplied by 
heavier accumulation afterwards. On the other hand, 
any accession of wisdom in the use investors make of their 
money will tend to diminish the need for new capital, 
because it will make a less amount go as far as a larger 
went before. 

There can be little doubt that these facts have an 
important bearing on our present national situation. In 
the period of speculative madness after the war there was 
undoubtedly a gross waste of capital, so that even a large 
accumulation in 1920 went only a little way. And in 
1927, or 1928, even if we are learning to use our resources 
rather more wisely—as we probably are—we have this leeway 
still to make up, and are faced in addition with an abnormal 
wastage of the capital already sunk in our basic industries. 

It is generally known that, of late years, great changes 
have taken place in the forms in which our new accumula- 
tions of capital are made. The individual “ saver” is 
coming to count for very much less as a picker and chooser 
between rival investments seeking his support. This is 
partly because of the increasing use of Investment Trusts 
for collecting and rationing out to industry the savings of 
the small investor, partly because insurance companies are 
also more and more serving this purpose, but most of all 
because accumulation out of individual incomes is being 
replaced increasingly by the retention of a larger proportion 
of total profits in the business in the form of company 
reserves. It was brought out, for example, in the evidence 
given before the Colwyn Committee by Mr. Coates of the 
Inland Revenue, that in 1924 something like 40 per cent. 
of the total new accumulation of capital was in the form 
of retained profits in the hands of joint stock companies 
and private businesses. 

That this form of collective “‘ saving ” is of the greatest 
social importance is a point that needs no emphasis. On 
the face of the matter, it should lead to a wiser use of our 
resources ; for it leaves them in the hands of men who are 
presumably expert, instead of handing them over for 
allocation to largely inexpert private investors. It would 
not, however, be safe to jump to the conclusion that the 
change is all to the good. In the boom of 1920, the experts 
were the worst offenders and gave the lead to the public 
in profuse and unproductive speculation. They may have 
learnt some wisdom since ; but, if we are short of capital 
to-day, they are largely answerable for the shortage. 

That we are in fact saving, as a nation, less than in 
pre-war days all the authorities seem to be agreed. Less, 
that is, in actual things; for the nominal amount of our 
savings has certainly increased. But the increase is not in 
proportion to the growth of population, and the fall in the 
value of money. Reckoning on the basis of comparison, 
the Colwyn Committee came to the conclusion that our 
savings were seriously deficient. In 1913, we accumulated 
from three hundred and fifty to four hundred million pounds. 
The present-day equivalent, allowing for the change in 
prices and population, would be nearly £650,000,000. 
Actually, we are saving—or were saving a year or two ago— 
from £450,000,000 to £500,000,000. There was, therefore, 
a shortage of over £150,000,000. 

In fact, these “* astronomical ”’ figures are, of course, not 
only very difficult to think about concretely, but also, at the 
best, very rough estimates of the situation. Nor, even if 
the figures are near the truth, are the inferences from them 
obvious. It is, for example, necessary to bear in mind that 
the years before the war were years of great trade prosperity, 
of which 1918 was the peak, and that any comparison be- 
tween periods of boom and slump is bound to be misleading, 





unless allowances are made for the difference. We clearly 
cannot expect to “ save” on the same scale when we have 
ten per cent. at least of our available labour unemployed, 
and when prosperity has reduced unemployment to the 
minimum. A considerable part of the deficiency in our 
post-war accumulation of capital is the necessary accompani- 
ment of the depression of trade. 

To say this, however, is not to make plain which of these 
two phenomena is to be regarded as cause, and which as 
effect. Are we saving less because industry is depressed, 
or can it be that our basic industries are depressed because 
we are saving less? Or, finally, do the two phenomena 
depend on some common cause ? 

The witnesses before the Colwyn Committee seem mostly 
to have held that the fall in saving was due largely to a 
widespread demand for a higher immediate standard of life, 
and a decreased willingness, for the sake of the future, to 
practise the Victorian virtue of “ abstinence.” On the 
question whether high taxation discouraged saving they 
spoke far less certainly ; for that part of taxation which 
is applied to the service of the debt clearly contributes 
largely to the accumulation of capital by the recipients of it, 
And, apart from the debt services, our taxation is not really 
very high. It is very doubtful whether taxation can be 
largely blamed for the shortage. Nor, save in a quite limited 
sense, is it reasonable to blame the demand for a higher 
standard of life; for it is probable that this demand only 
prevents an abnormal effort to save at the cost of lowering 
the standard, and would by no means check accumulation 
beyond this point. If, for example, trade revived and our 
plant and workers could find full employment, the desire 
for a higher standard of life would almost certainly be 
reflected in an increased and more widely diffused desire to 
save. The skilled worker would be eager to accumulate in 
order to assure a competence for his old age, and give his 
children a better start in life ; and the same motives would 
count increasingly throughout the middle classes, whose 
savings are at present depressed by the difficulty of keeping 
up their customary standard in face of adverse economic 
conditions. 

In other words, there is no reason to believe that, given 
reasonable economic prosperity, the British people would 
not save at least as readily as in the past. It is the depress- 
ion of our basic industries that is at the root of our present 
troubles. And these industries badly need fresh capital in 
abnormally large doses for re-equipment just at a time when 
they are unattractive to the investor and he finds it, for 
obvious reasons, more than usually hard to save at all. 
In these circumstances, the vital problem is clearly that of 
making our available capital go the furthest possible way. 
Home industrial uses are already absorbing a considerably 
larger proportion of it than before the war; but are they 
even now absorbing enougn, and is it being rightly dis- 
tributed among them? Of new issues in 1924, Mr. Coates 
estimated that £135,000,000 was destined for use abroad, 
and only £89,000,000 for use at home. And, of the 
£194,000,000-of returned profits, how much was distributed 
where the need was greatest? Clearly, the industries which 
most need re-equipment are in the worst position to carry 
it through out of their own profits. 

If, then, as we believe, there is no way of increasing the 
volume of savings except by increasing the production of 
wealth, emphasis ought to be laid rather on the best and most 
economical use of what is saved than on an attempt to affect 
its immediate amount. The State should come in, not to 


alter the amount, except incidentally, but to promote the 
right employment of savings. If that is done, we believe 
that, in the long run, our national needs can be met with a 
lower proportion of saving to consumption than has hitherto 
been required. But to achieve this demands constructive 
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effort. The State, by productive borrowing and lending, 
gs well as by financial guarantees, must come to the rescue 
of our struggling basic industries, and aim, by securing their 
proper re-equipment and reorganisation, at bringing about 
that restoration of general prosperity which, without State 
aid, will come if at all only at the close of a long period of 
unnecessary suffering and privation. 


THE NEW COALFIELD IN 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


REE months ago the main seam of the Barnsley bed 
of coal—the finest coal in the world—was struck 
at the Bilsthorpe pit in the new Nottinghamshire 

coalfield. Soon Bilsthorpe will be flinging another million 
tons of coal a year into a market which, on the gloomy 
testimony of so many expert witnesses, is already disas- 
trously overstocked. To celebrate the event the Union 
Jack was swung high over the headgear at the pit! And 
possibly the demonstration was not altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the hopes for the future of the British coal 
industry, which this new coalfield has legitimately aroused. 

Bilsthorpe is the latest, but far from the last, of the long 
line of pits which in the last twenty years have transformed 
the glades and villages of the Sherwood Forest, and the 
Dukeries, into one of the greatest coalfields in the whole of 
Great Britain. Steadily, quietly, till we stumble on their 
existence with a shocked surprise, pit after pit has been 
sunk and worked in the beautiful stretch of country which 
covers the eastern half of the county of Nottingham. It 
is one of the romances and revolutions of modern industrial- 
ism. As the older pits on the coal seam which outcrops on 
the borders of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire have shown 
signs of exhaustion, the coalmasters have consistently 
followed the seams eastwards. They bored and proved 
coal in the whole of East Nottinghamshire up to the Trent, 
and beyond the Trent, till they found it 4,000 feet under 
Lincoln Cathedral. Twenty years ago the marvellously rich 
bed of the Barnsley seam was tapped in South Yorkshire ; 
a dozens pits whose names are almost household words— 
Maltby and Dinnington and Rossington and Bulleroft— 
were dug to exploit it. It was the stimulus needed ; the 
“scramble for the Dukeries”’ followed fast. The giants 
from South Yorkshire, Lord Aberconway and Charlie 
Markham, came down to open Blidworth pit in the south. 
The Bolsover company flooded out from Mansfield in an 
astonishing expansion. The local coalmasters—the Wrights 
of Butterley, the Seelys of Babbington, the Barbers and 
Walkers—were joined with those who scented profit from 
distant Lancashire and more distant Scotland ; all came to 
reap the golden harvest of the Dukeries. 

In every material respect they have made and are making 
the Dukeries a great coalfield. The pits are all new, all on 
avast scale. Here there is no decrepit striving after 500 or 
600 tons a day. The Dukeries thinks in thousands of men 
and millions of tons. Each of the five pits of the Bolsover 
Colliery Co., which towers above all rivalry, employs nearly 
2,000 men or more ;_ their joint output is now 4 million tons 
a year. Three thousand work at Manton, even more at 
Warsop Main. The collieries that are developing at 
Edwinstowe and Ollerton and Thoresby under the shadows 
of the famous houses that ruled the Dukeries, will reach or 
surpass the same level. Their coal is better than best 
South Welsh. Their seams run to six feet and six feet six ; 
there is no room here for the miserable two foot nine and 
three feet scrapings of other fields. Their equipment, 
their coaleutters, their conveyors, their coalwashers, will 
suffer no rivalry in any other coalfield. An old hewer said 








to me, thinking of their spaciousness and size, “It’s a 
pleasure to work in them! ” 

There is no finer stretch of country in the whole of Great 
Britain than the Dukeries, and the coalowners have shown 
an unusual and commendable restraint and hesitation in 
defacing it. That itch to plant pit heaps, railway lines, 
overhead ropeways, everywhere and anywhere, which 
seems inherent in the very nature of coalowning, has been 
held in check by the influence of powerful royalty owners 
who have no desire to have before their eyes the means by 
which they draw their tribute from the mineral wealth of 
England. The pit heaps, it is true, are there; tradition 
demands that they should dominate the pithead in bare 
wasteful ugliness, smoking with fires, rain pitted, weedless, 
desolate. The ropeways and the lattice work of the electric 
power cables almost apologise for their intrusion. In the 
ironwork of the pithead gear there is no ugliness, but rather 
the inspiring dignity of a great productive instrument. 

New mining villages are rising all over the Dukeries— 
Blidworth, Warsop, Harworth, Clipstone. The worst 
canker of mining social life has been eliminated. Here we 
have none of those huddled shanties, rotten with age and 
dirt, uninhabitable and inhabited by thousands upon 
thousands of our coal-getters in every coal district in the 
kingdom. Here we will have none of the ghastly rows of 
ill-built, insanitary houses, ringed with iron bands to guard 
against pit subsidence, that exist in the older Nottingham- 
shire field. Here in the open land of the Dukeries the nar- 
row meanness of the owners has been discarded. They 
have shown a wider outlook—a realisation of the social 
importance of cleanliness, of the social value of comfort— 
which marks an almost revolutionary tendency in their 
class. The new villages are built of substantial houses, 
ugly enough in their square brick rawness, dear enough in 
rent, small enough too, but habitable and comfortable. 
The outside miner looks with envy and discontent on their 
bathrooms, on their electric light, on the pithead baths, 
on their running water. Housing is the first of the great 
magnets that draw the best blood of the English mining 
areas to the Dukeries. 

Wages are high in the Dukeries’ pits. No black shadow 
of the “nine bob minimum” haunts the labourer and 
day-wage men here, as it haunts the rest of the colliery 
industry. In the Bolsover pits some coal hewers are 
drawing up to a pound a shift; ten miles away, in the 
southern half of Nottinghamshire, they are making 12s., 
twenty miles away in Leicestershire it drops to 10s., twenty- 
five miles away in South Derbyshire it sinks even beneath 
that miserable amount. Time is good; “short time” 
is abnormal. In the last twelve months, when the rest of 
the Nottinghamshire field has thought a four-day week a 
God-sent gift, the new pits have been turning five and six, 
and even seven shifts a week. 

It is a new coalfield with no mining population upon 
which to grow. There is no mining tradition. The existing 
local ideas were based on centuries of agricultural feudalism, 
which looked towards the squirearchy and the county 
nobility, which was centred on the great houses that dot every 
part of the Dukeries. The small towns—Ollerton and 
Bawtry—are only to-day awakening from the facts of 
medizevalism. In this closed area the miner was an 
intruder, an eyesore, and an anachronism. From every 
dying coalfield, from every rich coalfield, from far and 
near, the miner has flocked into this new paradise. He has 
come from the poverty-stricken valleys of Abertillery, 
and Blaina, and Ebbw Vale, from tiny South Derbyshire, 
from neighbouring Leicestershire, from the hot hells which 
are miscalled pits in South Yorkshire, from the older 
pits in the Lean and Erewash valleys on the borders of 


Derby and Notts., from that place of desolation and starva- 
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tion that used to be proud six-hour day Durham. The 
new mining population is heterogeneous from top to 
bottom. 

Local isolation dies hard. The men bring with them 
their old customs and their old local outlook. To the 
Durham man and the South Wales man the Dukeries is 
still a passing haven. The melting pot is working slowly ; 
no unity of feeling has yet been created. There is a Dukeries 
coalfield; there is yet no Dukeries miner. 

The new coalfield has started life with an evil reputation. 
It is a blackleg district, envied for its prosperity, despised 
for its weakness. Through the whole of the bitter lockout 
of 1926 the wheels in the Dukeries never stopped winding ; 
in the heart of the stoppage the Staveley pits were turning 
10,000 tons of coal a day. It was the secret meeting of 
the owners with the “ breakaway” men at Edwinstowe 
Hall, in the centre of the Dukeries, that smashed the 
resistance of the Notts Miners’ Association and created 
the germ of Spencer’s non-political Unionism. The men 
would not fight. The stimulus of poverty which hardened 
the other coalfields did not act here. The South Welshmen, 
from whom so much was hoped, who were expected to 
infuse and bind the fighting spirit in the Dukeries, stood 
aloof, never amalgamated, never trusted, never led, fell 
with the rest. 

The men had their excuses. No appeal could be made 
to their loyalty to their Trade Union, since in the Dukeries, 
as in every other part of the Nottinghamshire coalfield the 
force and efficiency of the Notts Miners’ Association had 
become a thing to mock at. No Trade Unionist appeal 
could be made to their loyalty to their county, since they 
were all strangers, both to the Association and to one 
another. 

The villages, judged by mining standards, are isolated. 
It is not easy for organisers to obtain or maintain contact 
with them.’ They are owned body and soul by the colliery 
owners—houses and pubs and shops and picture palaces. 
The agitator is suspect and marked. Standing by the 
Federation a year ago meant dismissal. Dismissal means 
the loss of a well-paid job, of a clean, comfortable house, 
and emigration back to the “ short time,” the “ minimum ” 
and the rotten squalid life of the older fields. At best the 
fighter could visualise nothing but years in a poor place 
in a poor “ stall.” There was so little to gain, nothing but 
the consolation of a spiritual loyalty ; and so much to lose. 

The owners are victorious. The Notts Miners’ Associa- 
tion has, in effect, disappeared from the Dukeries. The 
men who fought are still hanging round the streets of 
Mansfield and the neighbouring villages, collecting for the 
Union, opening back-street shops to live, looking for jobs 
of any kind. The pits are closed to these men, men with 
twenty and thirty years of pit experience behind them, 
men to whom the pit is a second home, men with three 
generations of mining blood in their veins. There is no 
room for them in the Dukeries pits. 

The continued expansion of the Dukeries coalfield is an 
assured fact. At the moment its pits are turning out eight 
or nine million tons of coal. Its reserves are overwhelming. 
In another generation 50,000 miners will be working and 
living in the company-owned pits and the company-owned 
villages of eastern Nottinghamshire. The balance of power 
in the mining industry is moving inevitably from South 
Wales and Durham to South Yorkshire and the Dukeries. 
The foundations of the most important and profitable 
coalfield in Great Britain are being laid with an ominous 
emphasis on the “ butty ” system, on company Unionism, 
on the company village. A new industrial feudalism is 
being created in the Dukeries, side by side with which 
Trade Unionism can at present find no place. Will it mean 
the beginning of better things or of worse things ? 





— 


THE CASE OF JOHN WILLIAM 
HAMMOND 


N Saturday last, John William Hammond, a post- 
() man, aged sixty, appeared at Marylebone Police 
Court, charged with having stolen a letter contain. 
ing a ten shilling note. He was found guilty, but discharged 
under the Probation of Offenders Act. It was announced 
by Mr. Fraser, who prosecuted him, that as a result of 
the theft, Hammond had lost about £390 which would have 
been paid to him on his retirement, and that, besides this, he 
had forfeited a pension of £2 15s. a week. ‘‘ His retirement,” 
he added, “ is, in fact, overdue, but he has been kept on at 
his own request. I am told that his arrest came as such 
a shock to his wife that it has killed her.” 

Obviously, Mr. Hay Halkett, the magistrate, was deeply 
moved by this wretched story of a long career ruined at the 
end by one petty act of dishonesty, but when Hammond, 
scarcely able to speak, pleaded that he had never stolen 
anything in his life before, there was nothing that a 
magistrate could say but: “‘ I am sorry for you, I cannot do 
anything with you,” and nothing that he could do but let 
the man go. At the same time, though this is the utmost 
mercy allowed by the law, many people will feel that there 
must be other reserves of mercy in a State. Punishment 
should, as far as is possible, be proportionate to the offence 
punished, and who can doubt that this unhappy man, 
even though he was neither fined nor sent to prison, has 
been terribly overpunished by the loss of the savings of a 
life-time and by being condemned to insecurity and poverty 
for the rest of his days? The knowledge that his theft 
caused the death of his wife would in itself be a more than 
sufficient punishment. If it is true, as he says, that this 
was his first lapse from honesty, it seems to me that the 
State as well as the law should do its best to overlook it and 
should regard him as an invalid rather than a criminal. A 
man who never steals anything till he is sixty and then steals 
nothing but a ten shilling note is obviously for the time being 
out of his senses. 

Kleptomania, I know, is a punishable form of madness, 
and necessarily so. If it were not, the number of thieves 
in the world would be at least doubled. Many people who 
are naturally honest do not realise how many people there 
are who are naturally dishonest. It has been said that all 
men are liars, and it would be just as true to say that all 
men are thieves. Both statements would, of course, be 
fantastic exaggerations, but there is a thief and a liar as well 
as an honest human being in at least half the members of 
the human race. Happily, the thief and the liar are to 
great extent dormant. No community of confirmed thieves 
and liars could build up even a passable civilisation. Hence, 
as children, we are drilled in the practice of honesty, and 
Church and State threaten us with hell and the gaol if we 
prove recalcitrant. I do not wish to suggest that honest 
men are honest merely because they are afraid of hell and 
the gaol. Virtue is just as natural as vice, and is far com- 
moner than is sometimes supposed. At the same time, 
there are millions of human beings who are only technically 
honest. They will not steal, but they will “ pinch.” They 
will not commit forgery, but they will cheat and defraud 
you within the four corners of the law. If kleptomania were 
regarded as a pardonable form of illness, many of these 
people would undoubtedly fall ill. If an “ uncontrollable 
impulse ” were accepted as a sufficient excuse for stealing, 
you would see a surprising outburst of uncontrollable 
impulses. The really honest people would probably be just 
as honest even if they were threatened with no penalties for 
dishonesty. But honest men, as everybody knows, . 
divided into two classes—the really honest and the apparent) 

honest—and it is in order to keep the apparently honest 
honest that the laws are necessary. 
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There is probably not a single large business house in 
existence which does not contain a good many people who 
refrain from dishonesty only because dishonesty would 
not pay. ‘* Honesty is the best policy ” is often condemned 
gs a piece of low wisdom, but the practical good sense 
expressed in it will influence many a man who is quite 
indifferent to the fact that “‘ an honest man’s the noblest work 
of God.” Judges were none the less corrupt in the sixteenth 
and other centuries for knowing that honesty was a beautiful 
yirtue ; they ceased to be corrupt only when the temptation 
to be corrupt became weaker than the temptation to be 
honest. Clearly, it would be absurd to contend that the 
present English judges are a body of potentially corrupt 
men who would accept bribes to deliver false judgments if 
they were not afraid of dismissal and degradation. The 
judges themselves would resent such a view as libellous 
nonsense, and rightly so. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that a better kind of judge appears in those ages in 
Which it is made easier to be honest than to be corrupt. 
Opportunities to be dishonest make many men dishonest, 
and, where dishonesty goes unpunished, dishonest men rise 
to the highest positions. As civilisation progresses, checks 
on dishonesty increase, and the potentially dishonest man 
is more and more intimidated into behaving like an honest 
man. The legal system and the banking system are alike 
protected against dishonesty by the threat of ruin to anyone 
who steals as much as a shilling. It is not the amount of 
the theft that is important: the honesty of a solicitor 
entrusted with money, or of a bank clerk, must be so absolute 
that he would not take even a threepenny bit that was not 
hisown. And itis the same witha postman. The postman 
who steals ten shillings is as much a thief as if he had stolen 
athousand pounds. In ordinary circumstances, a postman 
caught stealing ten shillings would not only be dismissed 
and imprisoned, but would deserve to be. The Post Office 
could not perform its work if we did not feel all but perfectly 
confident that the most trivial postal order that we dropped 
into a pillar-box would reach its destination without tamper- 
ing. Hence we may admit that, if we knew nothing about 
Hammond except the fact that he was a postman, we should 
probably feel that he deserved all he got in losing not only 
his post, but his pension. Every postman knows that that 
is the normal penalty for theft, and, if he chooses to steal, 
he also may be said to choose his punishment. 

We cannot, however, think of Hammond merely as 
“a postman.” We know that he was a head-postman 
aged sixty, and, knowing this, we think of him as a man 
habitually honest and efficient in his work who for some 
unaccountable reason broke the habits and risked the 
savings of a lifetime for ten shillings that belonged to some- 
body else. Had he been a man of confirmed dishonesty 
it is unlikely that his crimes would have remained 
undiscovered till he was sixty or that he would have been 
promoted and kept on in the service after he had reached 
the age for retirement. So far as can be judged by the 
newspaper reports, one suggestion was made by the Post 
Office that the theft of the ten-shilling note was merely 
one crime in a series of crimes. We may take it that the 
postal authorities themselves regard Hammond not as a 
habitual thief but as a habitually honest man who turned 
thief in circumstances in which to be a thief was lunacy. 
We have had a good many cases in the police courts in 
recent years in which men in their sixties, after a long life 
of good behaviour, were found suddenly to have behaved 
in violent contradiction to all that was known of them in 
their past. We do not know what it is that suddenly causes 
the old controls to cease to act, but it is quite clear that the 
old as well as the young may be assailed by some momentary 
weakening, some refusal of the moral brake to act; and 
that this can be described only as a brief madness. In 





such cases, it seems to me, while everything possible 
should be done to discourage the recurrence of such madness, 
there should be no punishment beyond dismissal and 
disgrace, and, where possible, there, should even be no 
disgrace. 

It may seem illogical to discriminate between the crime 
of a man of sixty and the crime of a man of thirty, but it 
is not so. When a man commits a crime for the first 
time at the age of sixty, the presumption is that, apart 
from the crime, he is an honest man. When a young man 
commits a crime, we cannot make this assumption, though 
fortunately we sometimes do. If a young man is punished, 
moreover, we know that, if he has any strength of character, 
he may begin his life over again. Who is there who does not 
know worthy citizens who, after a lapse from honesty in 
youth, have grown into honest men? Sixty, however, 
is an age at which a man is too old to begin over again. 
A man of sixty may easily restore himself to honesty, 
but the trouble is that he cannot set about making a living, 
like a beginner. I think an ordinary employer, finding an 
old and trusted servant guilty of an inexplicable petty 
theft, would discover some means of averting ruin from him. 
If it was a business in which old employees were pensioned, 
he would, if he were a humane man, treat the employee 
as a man suffering from an illness and see to it that the 
pension owing to him for long years of service was not 
taken away from him. If this is so it seems to me that the 
State should behave like a humane employer. Almost 
certainly it would have been more humane to send 
Hammond to gaol and leave him his pension than to take 
away his pension and spare him the disgrace of imprison- 
ment. There is no need to fear that, if his pension is 
restored to him, there will be an outbreak of dishonesty 
among sixty-year-old postmen. His is clearly an excep- 
tional case, and his punishment would serve no purpose 
as a deterrent to others. His punishment, indeed, is already 
heavy enough without adding the miseries of extreme 
poverty to it. Here, surely, is a case in which the State 
might well exercise its prerogative of mercy. Justice 
has exacted all that justice can demand and more. No 
one, reading Hammond’s story, could feel anything but 
pity for so tragic a figure. Let not the State be more pitiless 
than the citizens of which it is composed. A miscarriage of 
mercy is as much to be guarded against as a miscarriage of 
justice. ¥. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CANADA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—As an Englishman who has lived in Canada since the 
year 1894, but who has never withdrawn his active connection 
with England, may I protest most seriously against the heading 
of a letter in your issue of November 12th, ‘‘ The Truth About 
Canada” ? 

The letter is simply the personal opinion of an Englishman 
living in Toronto who has apparently had one trip across Canada. 
No matter how keen an observer Mr. Knight may be, it is quite 
impossible for him to have obtained a really truthful picture in 
such a short time. 

Some of the statements made are so incorrect as to be almost 
grotesque, and his statement as to the value of the Canadian 
dollar is particularly so. He says that the Canadian dollar only 
goes as far as 1s. 6d. in London. During the year 1925, I, to- 
gether with my family, occupied a flat in Victoria Street, and in 
1926 occupied a rented house in Eaton Terrace, and from my 
experience my considered opinion is that the cost of living is less 
in Canada than in England. 

I have no objection to Mr. Knight writing to you to say that 
in his personal opinion Canada is not a good place to come to— 
my strong objection is to your heading up the letter, “‘ The Truth 
About Canada” and so leading your readers to believe that in 
your opinion the statements made in the letter are correct. 
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It is true that many Englishmen are disappointed with the 
progress they make in Canada. It is unfortunate, but many 
of them come out afflicted with a superiority complex and feel 
aggrieved because they cannot fall into their niche immediately. 
It is also true that to get into that niche the average man will 
have to work much harder than he would have to do in a corres- 
ponding position in England, but when all the disadvantages of 
Canada are weighed against the advantages, the latter lead us to 
feel that it is a country of great opportunities, a country with a 
great future, and a country the climate and general conditions of 
which are peculiarly adapted to the Anglo-Saxon race.—Yours, 
etc., J. P. D. MALKIN. 
Vancouver, 
November 29th. 


[The heading of Mr. Knight’s letter was his not ours, and if we 
had realised that it might be taken to imply that we accepted 
his views we should certainly have altered it.—Ep., N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Canadian journalism does not touch upon the striking 
problems that have shaken the world to its foundations since 
the war. It clings to the Victorian ideal and has an orthodox 
point of view which strikes those coming from Europe as pitiful 
in the extreme. What may and what may not be written in the 
Canadian Press is determined in the main by the grafters, 
politicians and pastors, who on no account must be offended. 
The finished product has to be publicly consumed, and the pro- 
prietors see to it that independent criticism is denied those who 
would protest. The grossest injustices, therefore, are perpe- 
trated, particularly on first offenders and hardened criminals, 
without comment. I have never previously been in a country 
where the seed for an Al criminal class is being more surely 
manufactured than in Canada. A bandit is sentenced to forty 
lashes and fifteen years’ penal servitude. He is a young man, 
twenty-one years of age, his crime that of robbing a bank. 
Vagrancy is punishable with a three months’ imprisonment ; 
drunkenness, first offence $10, second offence $200, third offence 
imprisonment. Canada sadly needs a revision of its criminal 
code, and along with it the dismissal of some of its judges and 
magistrates, for these latter are the creators of the criminal 
classes here, and therefore a danger to the community as a 
whole. 

Canadian journalism expresses no more advanced views on 
science, literature and art than our grandmothers and grand- 
fathers held, and sometimes less advanced. The Editors will 
willingly open their columns to all and sundry who will con- 
tribute articles on such subjects as ‘‘ Do Unbaptised Children 
go to Heaven ?”’ and ‘“‘ Would a Nation of Atheists be a Nation 
of Thieves ?”’ The things that count, the live things that make 
life so interesting and really worth living, are seldom if ever 
touched upon. ‘“ Evolution” is heresy, co-operation aims at 
the destruction of the capitalist class, Socialism is piffle, the 
League of Nations is a League of Lunatics, ete. The fact is 
that Canada is one of the most backward countries in the world. 
This ought not to be very surprising, since the land attracts the 
uncultured classes, and everywhere reflects the ignorance of the 
population in general. 

It has been said that the position of the working-man in 
Canada is infinitely better than that of his fellow in the Old 
Country. But is it? The majority of Canadians live in per- 
petual debt. The curse of the country is its seasonal work, 
when wages are comparatively high. It is then that the Canadian 
worker will begin to ‘* buy ”’ his house, his motor-car, his clothes, 
his furniture, and he does it all on the instalment system. I 
am no economist—I cannot say whether it reflects prosperity 
for a population to live eternally in debt. But from inquiries I 
have everywhere made, the house and estate agents, the motor- 
car merchants, the furniture dealers are all enjoying prosperous 
times. How much of the junk is returned to the sellers I am in 
no position to say, but reading between the lines, the sale of 
“used ”’ cars at rock bottom prices is enormous.—Yours, etc., 

Toronto, December 3rd. G. E. O. Knicut. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTESMAN. 


Str,—You recently published a letter under the heading 
“The Truth About Canada” from a correspondent, obviously 
an Englishman, whose researches were based on observation of 
some thirty immigrants mostly settled by the Salvation Army 
in Manitoba during a bad year for crops. If your correspondent 
had been in Alberta and had listened in employment offices to the 
telephones buzzing for a whole week from farmers in desperation 
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to find men, his “ impressions ” might be different. If he hag 
been in Peace River and seen British settlers gathering fo; 
and fifty bushels to the acre, his “‘ impressions ” might be differ. 
ent. If, again, in Northern Manitoba he had visited families from 
Dorset, Warwick and Scotland and seen the real progress they 
were making, his “ impressions *’ might be different. When he 
comes to facts and statistics, he seems even less reliable, 4 
Canadian dollar will buy not the equivalent of 1s. 6d., but of 
2s. 6d. or more. Comparative cost of living is not easy to 
compute, but briefly food is cheaper and clothes and rent dearer, 
There is much yet to be written about Canadian immigration, 
the voluntary societies, the railways and the State administration, 
I have seen failures and successes all over Canada. There is 
large tract of virgin land waiting for immigrants in Peace River 
country. America knows all about it. All that is needed jg 
organisation from our own Government and the Dominion ang 
Provincial Governments and a bold, far-seeing policy. If money 
is the difficulty, it is criminal that it should be. 

Your correspondent concludes with a tirade against the lack 
of culture in Canada and deplores the Americanisation that jg 
daily permeating the country. That sort of remark might wel] 
be left unsaid. Canada has been busy taming a wilderness ever 
since Confederation. The helpful Englishman is in the forefront 
of the little theatre movement and adding to the life of the place 
in a hundred ways. Incidentally he is behind the farmers’ 
movement and the wheat pool ; many Premiers and leading men 
all across the country turn out on inspection to have been bom 
in England or Scotland. 

What is needed at home is not disgruntled advice, based on 
inaccurate and spasmodic observation, but a new pioneer move. 
ment, organised and controlled by a specially constituted 
emigration authority. Incidentally Canada needs the same thing, 
Too long has this Dominion been the recipient of “* remittance 
men ”’ from both extremities of the social scale. But I dare not 
trespass further on your space.—Yours, etc., 

Toronto. KENNETH Linpsay. 

November 30th. 
































THE “EQUAL MORAL STANDARD” 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was reading your first leading article yesterday 
with much appreciation and enjoyment, when I suddenly came 
on these (to me) astonishing words :—‘‘ Like the demand 
for an equal moral standard of chastity between men and 
women—a fundamental absurdity divorced from all facts.” 
I had to rub my eyes and read again, but there was no mistaking 
it. I have not lived my long life as a recluse or in ignorance 
of contemporary conditions, but I have never encountered any 
general recognition of such a dual standard as is suggested, much 
less ever seen it set out in cold print. The “facts” may be 
as you infer with a certain section of the community, though 
only a section, but to refer to the “‘ standards ’’—(things by 
which lives are regulated)—as differential in this respect is 
appalling; as if it were never expected, imagined or supposed 
of any man that he should be as chaste as a woman—as if 
indeed it were axiomatic that he is not. I hope I have blundered 
in my interpretation, or else that you are wholly wrong in your 
unfortunate simile.—Yours, etc., W. S. GopFREyY. 

The Angel Hotel, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


[The phrase as it stood was perhaps capable of misinterpre 
tation. It referred rather to facts than to principles. Certainly 
it was not intended to mean that an individual man might not 
have as high a standard as the best of women. Such men indeed 
are innumerable. But as regards the average of all men and 
all women a different standard has been recognised in all 
countries and in all ages—and for perfectly obvious reasons. 
We speak, of course, not of what should be but of what is, and 
we see no special reason as yet to anticipate any great change 
in the attitude of civilised humanity towards these questions. 
It is true that the resources of modern medicine are tending 
more and more to equalise for the two sexes the practical sigar 
ficance of their actions. But behind that there is a profoun 
psychological difference which, for the average man or woman mn 
China or England or Peru, has not yet been obliterated and 
probably never can be. But it is difficult to discuss such & 
problem without going into the whole question of the difference 
between what may be called universal morality and the various 
particular systems of morality associated with different religions. 
—Ed., N.S.) 
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SHOULD SIR HERBERT BARKER BE 
ALLOWED TO RETIRE ? 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMan. 


Sir,—The answer to this question is in the affirmative. There 
are now scores of qualified bonesetters in England, hidden from 
the public, but not from the medical profession, under the name 
of * orthopedic surgeons.” It is time this Barker cult died out : 
it has had its fling. Any orthopedic surgeon can put right in as 
many minutes “obstinate joint troubles which have defied 
ordinary surgical treatment for many years.” He is doing it 
every day, but he does not advertise it everywhere; any of 
them may be consulted by an “ honest surgeon faced with a 
joint or spinal trouble which he is unable to cure.” By any of 
them we can “‘ get our elbows and knees put right.” Your 
reviewer, in his fulsome admiration for his subject, states that 
“most of the leading surgeons in the country have publicly 
expressed sympathy” with Sir Herbert. Could he go still 
further and give us a list of them ?—Yours, etc., 

PauLt BERNARD RotH 

65 Curzon Street, Mayfair. F.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

December 17th. 


[Our reviewer writes: Of course I could give a list, but it 
might be a rather invidious task, because it implies an estimate 
of who are our “ leading surgeons ’’—and Mr. Roth, of course, 
is one of them. If, however, he wants such a list he can easily 
compile it for himself from Sir Herbert Barker’s book. As for 
these ‘ orthopzedists,” surely their skill hardly covers what 
Barker could do with misplaced cartilages. And anyhow, why 
should their existence and abilities be ‘* hidden from the public ” ? 
A great part of the public sympathy that has been accorded to 
Barker and Axham is undoubtedly due to the fact that people 
are getting very tired of this “ hiding” business, and of other 
forms of ‘‘ medical etiquette’ that seem primely designed to 
maintain the profession as a ‘‘ close corporation ’’ and suppress 
public criticism. If A. B. is a first-rate man but unqualified, a 
general practitioner has no right to refer his patients to him, but 
if C. D. is a tenth-rate ‘‘ orthopedist’? with some technical 
qualification such as the L.S.A., the practitioner may not even 
speak of his tenth-rateness. These forms of “* etiquette” may 
have been designed in the interests of the profession but they are 
obviously opposed to the interests of the public.] 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In his article on the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(n Toe NEw StatTesMAnN of Becember 10th, Mr. Turner states 
ireferring to the London Symphony Orchestra) that : 

As each member has the right to send a proxy should he 
have another engagement, and as the proxies themselves 
send proxies, even to the third and fourth degree, it is 
evident that the L.S.O. is not a single homogeneous body 
at all. As I have pointed out before, it is possible for there 
to be a different first or second trumpet, for example, at 
each of the two rehearsals for a concert and at the concert 
itself yet a third player who had not been to either of the 
rehearsals. 


As a director of the L.S.O. I wish to state quite plainly that 
there is not one particle of truth in the above example. Any 
member of the L.S.O. accepting an engagement from the 
Secretary must attend all rehearsals attached to that particular 
engagement. The same rule applies to deputies engaged to 
fill the places of members unable to accept. No member or 
deputy is allowed to engage his own deputy, all deputies being 
engaged by the directors through the Secretary. 

We welcome criticism, of all kinds, but I think Mr. Turner 
should get his facts right. We are only too glad to give you 
any information you may require in order that the truth may 
be put before your readers.—Yours, etc., 

R. V. Tass, Capt. A.R.A.M. 


(Director, London Symphony Orchestra). 
154 Melrose Avenue, ch acied 


Cricklewood, N.W. 2. 


(Mr. Turner writes: I am glad to know that it is a rule of 
the L. S.O. that “ any member accepting an engagement from 
the secretary must attend all rehearsals attached to that parti- 
cular engagement.” My error apparently was in having under- 
stood that the members of the L.S.O. had themselves the 
~ oe to send deputies, whereas this right, according to Captain 

abb, rests solely with the secretary. What affects the homo- 
8eneity and quality of the orchestra is the admitted right of 
members to accept outside engagements. Under present 


conomic conditions I suppose it must be agreed that the L. S. O. 
prive members of this right because it cannot guarantee 
ecent income from its own concerts.] 
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Miscellany 


NAMES 


HAT’S in a name? A name, I hold, 
(Pace the Bard) may brim 
With music, colour, heat or cold— 
And each man hath his whim. 
“My choice,” says A, “is Teheran, 
Rio, and Mandalay, 
Venice, Sumatra, and Sudan, 
Las Palmas, and Tokay.” 
“Hear you not Honolulu call, 
Or Nombre de Dios’ strand ? 
What of Vancouver, or Nepal,” 
(Cries B), “‘ or Samarkand ? ” 
“Can you be deaf to Carcassone, 
(C murmurs), or Rangoon ? 
Can you not sit and dream upon 
Kandy, or Saskatoon ? ” 


These heady wines are well enough 
For those that like to roam: 

But I prefer the wholesome stuff 
That I can get at home. 


“England, my England, 
Of your precious store 
Give me names to dream of! ”— 
Straight she giveth four. 
Yorkshire comes with Crackpot, 
Yorkshire comes with Booze, 
Dorset offers Tolpuddle 
(Yah! to Vera Cruz!). 
Hampshire’s gift is Nether Wallop, ‘ 
(Isn't that a pet ?)— 
England, my England, 
A world-beater yet ! 
* * * * 
ENVOI. 
When you feel like wallowing 
In “ Poor-old-England ” blues, 
Just shout :-— 
“Nether Wallop! Tolpuddle! Crackpot! and Booze!” 
W. G. Nott-BoweEr. 


Music 


WANTED—A MUSICAL CECIL 
RHODES 


N my last article I said that nearly all the evils we 
I suffered from in this country were due to bad 
organisation, and that I would point to a possible 
remedy. The urgent need for some remedy has been 
reinforced by certain recent events which show how difficult 
it is not to waste and even destroy the natural resources of 
anation. About a year ago Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
a performance of the Messiah which was one of the greatest 
musical achievements of a generation of concert giving in 
London. The most blasé and music-hardened critics were 
thrilled by it. Now this was not the result of a few hours’ 
work on the part of Sir Thomas. It so happened that he 
had just been on tour with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
whose members had been playing together under him for 
some weeks and had got thoroughly into form and accus- 
tomed to his style. But this was not all. He had as 
chorus the Philharmonic Choir, which is the only properly 
trained and drilled choir in London to-day. The Phil- 
harmonic Choir contains numbers of young, talented and 
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enthusiastic singers, and under its excellent choirmaster, 
Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, it had been thoroughly rehearsed. 
The consequence was that Sir Thomas had at his disposal 
a finely wrought instrument capable of responding to the 
demands made upon it. The result was a concert whose 
fame has gone through Europe. But there was another 
result. Mr. Lionel Powell, the enterprising concert agent, 
was quite naturally and properly struck with the idea of 
profiting by this réclame to engage Sir Thomas Beecham 
to conduct the Messiah at the Albert Hall. So last Sunday 
the Albert Hall was packed with people who had come to 
hear Beecham’s Messiah. But the Albert Hall suggests 
and possibly requires a monster choir, so instead of the 
Philharmonic Choir—which in any case would not have 
been available to Mr. Lionel Powell—we had the massed 
voices of the Alexandra Palace and the London Choral 
Societies, and the results were the usual results of half-baked 
commercial enterprises run for profit. Sir Thomas did his 
best, but he was like a speck of radium in many tons of 
sponges. No doubt the more critical and _ intelligent 
members of the audience went away feeling that too much 
fuss is made of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

But it would not have paid Mr. Lionel Powell (or any 
other concert agent) so well to have given the Messiah 
with a picked choir in the Queen’s Hall, and this is only 
one example of how in music the commercial and the 
artistic requirements are absolutely opposed and _ irre- 
concilable. Next year the Royal Philharmonic Society has 
engaged Sir Thomas Beecham and the Philharmonic Choir 
to do Handel’s Solomon, and I warn all music-lovers to go 
to that performance and not to wait until Mr. Lionel Powell 
arranges for Sir Thomas to repeat it at the Albert Hall or 
the Crystal Palace. I am not blaming Mr. Powell in the 
least; he is conducting very ably a quite legitimate 
business, and, unlike many concert agents, he never 
grumbles at competition but shows taste and judgment in 
his selection of programmes, but always and necessarily 
with the primary purpose of making as large a profit as 
possible and not with the primary purpose of giving the best 
concert. 

While Sir Thomas Beecham is busy trying to raise the 
money for his Imperial Opera scheme, it is necessary to 
remind the public that in about three years’ time there will 
be no opera house in London in which to give opera. 
Covent Garden theatre is going to be destroyed to make 
more room for the market, now that the market is destined 
to stay on that site, and in any case Covent Garden is not 
suited to modern requirements. It holds only about 1,900 
people, while the Golder’s Green Hippodrome, where the 
British National Opera Company has recently been playing 
to full houses, holds about 8,000. Sir Thomas Beecham 
proposes to lose about £60,000 a year for five years, if he 
can get it. I do not know what Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Courtauld and their friends have lost at Covent Garden 
during their recent opera seasons, but at all events their 
syndicate is not continuing this year. A fresh syndicate 
has been formed and possibly it may lose a large sum of 
money. In fact, there is no difficulty whatever in finding 
rich men to lose money. In opera seasons at Covent 
Garden, in musical comedies at the Gaiety, in worthless 
plays at almost every West-end theatre large sums of money 
are wasted annually. All that is easy. What is difficult is 
to find a rich man who will do anything constructive, who 
will show imagination and foresight on a big scale. It is 


the Cecil Rhodeses who are rare, while the City of London is 
full of cautious and prudent business men who, having no 
vision and no daring, are quite willing to lose money on a 
safe thing like giving a two months’ season of opera at 
Covent Garden, but who would fall down flat with sheer 
terror and panic if asked to join in securing a permanent 
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National Theatre for London where the finest productions 
of opera and drama in the world could be given every year 
without intermission and without loss. 

And let no one think I am speaking without the book. 
I myself have approached one or two very rich men on this 
subject of founding a National Theatre and Opera House, 
and have been amused to find that they regarded me with 
as much suspicion as if I had asked them to lend me 
hundred pounds. And I hadn’t asked them for a penny 
for the National Theatre. I had only asked them to reflect 
upon the project, and to help in forming a committee to 
see what could be done. And when I said that the Nationa] 
Theatre ought to have Sir Thomas Beecham as operatic 
director, and Mr. Harley Granville-Barker as dramatic 
director, the only comment one of them made was, “Oh 
but Sir Thomas Beecham is such a bad business man!” 
What is one to think of the mind of a man who could make 
such a remark! It is quite obvious that he had never 
stopped to think of the organisation of a theatre, or he 
would know that the business management is not in the 
hands of the musical director. 

At the present moment a unique opportunity offers 
itself for the realisation of the National Theatre, which, 
sooner or later, this country must have. The Foundling 
Hospital site being away from theatreland, and in the 
midst of the intellectual centre of London, neighbouring 
the British Museum and the new London University site, 
has a fine existing building, perfectly adapted for the 
necessary offices of management and rehearsal rooms of the 
theatre. It also can accommodate in its entrance grounds 
without any difficulty about a thousand motor cars. There 
is ample space behind the hospital building itself to erect 
very economically in one theatre building the two auditoria 
needed for the ideal and complete National Theatre and 
Opera House. The larger auditorium to contain from two 
to three thousand people, and the smaller to contain from 
eight to twelve hundred. In the larger theatre grand 
opera and spectacular drama would be performed; in the 
smaller theatre Mozart, Gilbert and Sullivan (when the 
copyrights expire), and intimate opera and drama. Two 
permanent companies would have to be formed, an operatic 
and a dramatic company, and when these companies were 
not playing in London they would be sent touring in the 
provinces. 

Such would be the economic advantages of this theatre— 
partly owing to its attractiveness in having garage space 
in the theatre grounds for the entire audience’s cars, partly 
owing to the modern seating (which would allow of large 
numbers of cheap and moderate priced seats), partly owing 
to the prestige which the National Theatre would have, and 
its attraction for foreign and Dominion visitors, and partly 
to the economy of a permanent establishment—that it might 
be run at much less than the annual loss on the two months’ 
Grand Opera season at Covent Garden, and at the same 
time provide continuous employment for large numbers 
of English artists, actors and musicians. 

But when one asks a rich man who is wasting many 
thousands on isolated, fruitless, haphazard ventures to 
consider the possibilities of such a really big and fruitful 
enterprise, and join with other men in a corporate effort to 
bring it about, one meets with nothing but distrust and 
jealousy. Too often such men only want to advertise 
themselves, or if they are superior to that—as, no doubt, 4 
few, but very few, of them are—they have the common 
human weakness of not being disinterested and_public- 
spirited enough to allow others to share the honour and 
glory with them. And such a scheme is too big for any one 
Englishman to undertake, although a Rockefeller or 4 
Carnegie might be equal to it. There is also another thing 
to be remembered. Few rich men are really rich in the 
sense of being able to find £50,000 in cash and spend tt. 
If six such men could be found to-morrow, the National 
Theatre would be built within eighteen months. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RE is an excellent chapter on Boswell in 

Mr. Lynd’s Dr. Johnson and Company (Hodder 

and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.). The merits of this 
little book are by no means confined to that chapter, 
put I shall leave all the others to Mr. Lynd’s reviewer ; 
he is likely to find in it more than enough for comment. 
We know Macaulay’s opinion, that if Boswell had not 
been so great a fool he would never have written so great 
a book. Macaulay is certainly the second English 
historian, but subtlety was not his strong point. (He had 
searcer ones.) Of course it was not Boswell’s folly that 
made him the first of biographers, but a rare combination 
of qualities, opportunities and talents. Macaulay reviewed 
Croker’s bad edition of the Life of Johnson in September, 
1881; in 1882 Carlyle reviewed the same book in Fraser’s 
Magazine. It was in a measure a counter to Macaulay’s 
brilliant essay: “*‘ A strange enough hypothesis has been 
started of him (Boswell); as if it were in virtue even of 
these same bad qualities that he did his good work; as 
if it were the very fact of his being among the worst men 
in this world that had enabled him to write one of the 
best books therein! Falser hypothesis, we may venture 
to say, never rose in human soul. . . . Boswell wrote a 
good Book because he had a heart and an eye to discern 
Wisdom, and an utterance to render it forth; because 
of his free insight, his lively talent, above all of his Love 
and childlike Open-mindedness. His sneaking sycophan- 
cies, his greediness and forwardness, whatever was bestial 
and earthy in him, are so many blemishes in his Book, 
which still disturb us in its clearness; wholly hindrances 
not helps. Towards Johnson, however, his feeling was 
not Sycophancy, which is the lowest, but Reverence, which 
is the highest of human feelings. None but a reverent 
man (which so unspeakably few are) could have found his 
way from Boswell’s environment to Johnson’s: if such 
worship for real God-made superiors, even as hollow 
interested mouth-worship for such—the case, in this 
composite human nature of ours, was not miraculous, 
the more was the pity! But for ourselves, let every one 
of us cling to this last article of Faith, and know it as 
the beginning of all knowledge worth the name: That 
neither James Boswell’s good Book, nor any other good 
thing, in any time or in any place, was, is or can be 
performed by any man in virtue of his badness, but always 
and solely in spite thereof.” 

* ok * 

While copying out this passage—with which, while it 
hung vaguely in my memory, I had fancied I entirely 
agreed—I found myself almost preferring the Macaulay 
view. The manner of the passage offends me; and I 
hope you will not cling to Carlyle’s “ last article of faith.” 
Turn to Mr. Lynd’s chapter on Boswell, and from it you 
will derive a better estimate of the case, one which steers 
between the dogmatic statements of the two historians ; 
between Macaulay, who says that foolishness made Boswell 
a great biographer, and Carlyle, who asserts that to the 
follies and frailties of “‘ babbling Bozzy” are due the 
‘blemishes in his Book which still disturb us in its 
clearness,” and are “ wholly hindrances and not helps.”’ 
Carlyle recognised Boswell as a hero-worshipper, though 
an imperfect one. Carlyle considered himself to be a 
hero-worshipper, but he was nothing of the kind. He 
could see no greatness in his contemporaries, unless they 
Were his relations. Men had to become myths before he 
could feel their greatness. Had he met Johnson in the 
flesh he would have probably commented thus: Poor 
old Johnson, with his enslaved mind and wholly-believing 
heart some bright particles of insight still however 






beautifully visible to me amongst the chaotic lumber 
of his brain. Ay di me! a sad spectacle, this dance of 
your coxcomb bag-cheeked Bozzies and other fashionable, 
or quasi-fashionable terrestial trash round a sinking 
bonfire! Or, had he written Johnson’s life as figure in 
the past, he would have given us a lurid, emphatic kind of 
story of a titanic Cyclops struggling with the spectres of 
disfigurement, disease and poverty; of a seamy-faced 
Wildman stalking through a wilderness of apes, shaken 
by ferocious laughter and dealing about him terrific blows. 
But however vivid and emphatic such a picture of Johnson 
might have been, it would have been transcendental, 
phantasmagoric, and not one tithe as convincing as Boswell’s | 
portrait of a great man. Carlyle was a believer in hero- 
worship, but he had not the first qualification of a hero- 
worshipper, humility. With that quality Boswell was 
endowed. His cockiness, his vanity, his self-satisfaction 
were on the surface; one of the links between him and 
his hero was a genuine humility, its symptom being that 
** childlike open-mindedness ” which Carlyle notes as having 
made him the best of biographers. 
* + - 

But Boswell had another quality which is even rarer : 
he was entirely free from the fear of giving himself away. 
This great virtue no doubt was made easier to him by 
his natural fatuity ; so far Macaulay was right. Indirectly 
Bozzy’s fatuity blinded him to what people might think 
of him, and so helped him to be superbly truthful and 
natural; but fatuity alone would not have sufficed. As 
Mr. Lynd says, “‘ He is an egoist who is in love, not only 
with himself, but with other people.” ‘“‘ Society,” it was 
said after his death, ‘“‘ was his idol; to that he sacrificed 
everything; his eye glistened, and his countenance 
brightened up, when he saw the human face divine, and 
that person must have been very fastidious indeed who 
did not return him the same compliment when he came 
into a room.” Johnson affirmed that, during their travels 
in Scotland, Boswell “‘ never left a house without leaving 
a wish for his return.” This enthusiasm for human 
company was another strong link binding him to Johnson. 
He was the kind of man whom Walt Whitman describes 
as “a fluid attaching person”; how attaching, how 
very amiable, the account of his quarrel and reconciliation 
with Johnson shows. It is touching that even in his 
very candid book he cannot bear to report the words 
of his hero which had so deeply hurt him; we learn them 
from another source. Boswell had exclaimed that it 
must have been delightful to have lived in the society 
of Pope, Swift, Gay and Bolingbroke, adding (incautiously), 
“We have no such society in our days.” Sir Joshua 
then suggested that Boswell might well be satisfied with 
his great friend’s conversation. ‘ Nay, Sir,” said Johnson, 
“Mr. Boswell is right. Every man wishes for preferment, 
and if Boswell had lived in those days, he would have 
obtained promotion.” ‘‘ How so, Sir?” asked Reynolds. 
“Why, Sir, he would have had a high place in the 


Dunciad.” Poor Boswell kept away from his friend for 
a week after that; indeed, they only met again by 
accident. “‘ But why treat me so before people who 


neither love you nor me?” he complained, after Johnson 
had shown a desire to be reconciled; ‘I said to-day to 
Sir Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me some- 
times—‘ I don’t care how often, or how high he tosses me, 
when only friends are present, for then I fall upon soft 
ground: but I do not like falling on stones, which is the 
case when enemies are present.’—I think this a pretty good 
image, Sir. Johnson. ‘Sir, it is one of the happiest I have 
ever heard.’” One can imagine the emphatic warmth of 
the Doctor’s tones, and the delicious glow which renewed 
affection and high praise combined brought instantly back 
to the humble heart of Bozzy. How unguarded, how 
unselfconscious to fish at such a moment for a little 
praise—‘ I think this a pretty good image, Sir .. .” 
And what genuine delicacy of feeling the image itself 
betrays! Of Johnson it was said truly enough that 


‘** he had nothing of the bear but its skin”; of Boswell 
it might be said with equal truth that he had nothing 
of the coxcomb but the strut and patter: that, at least, 
is the impression which Mr. Lynd’s admirable chapter 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Wild Body. By Wynpuam Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 
%s. 6d. 

The Living Buddha. Paut Moranp. 
Sutron. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Love in Chartres. By Natruan Ascu. Holden. 7s. 6d. 
Flamingo. By Mary BorpEeNn. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


These are all regional novels, that is to say, they all are con- 
cerned with the effects of mixing one national type with 
another, on the lines of those simple chemical experiments 
which consist of mixing ingredients together, till you get 
something to explode. M. Morand tries an Eastern Prince 
on the West, Mr. Asch some Americans in Chartres, Mary 
Borden some English in America ; none of these do more than 
smoulder, and it is left to Mr. Wyndham Lewis in Brittany to 
provide the only combination that blows up and leaves us with 
a theory of humour. 

The Wild Body is not a humorous book, so much as some 
extremely technical illustrations of the anatomy of wit. The 
theory of Mr. Lewis is that ‘the root of the comic is to be 
sought in the sensations resulting from the observations of a 
thing behaving like a person. But from that point of view 
all men are necessarily comic: for they are all things, or physical 
bodies, behaving as persons.” ‘* The Wild Body, as understood 
here, is that small, primitive, literally antediluvian vessel in 
which we set out on our adventures.” 

Every human being, in fact, is a crank, as ridiculous as 
Caliban or Pecuchet or Walter Shandy, and he can only cease 
to be a crank by extracting a certain amount of brutal fun from 
the absurdities of the uncouth and primeval body in which 
he moves. This man-monster, however, is as alarming as he 
is ridiculous; fear as much as laughter is the emotion aroused 
by seeing a thing behave like a person; and this fear is not 
caused by feeling that the thing in question might be dangerous, 
as may be verified by trying one’s reaction to a jumping bean. 
Mr. Lewis is aware of this alternative of fear, and hence emphasises 
laughter as the religion of sanity, perfect laughter casteth out 
fear ; we should laugh at someone being run over as naturally 
as we do when they slip on a banana peel. ‘ Laughter is the 
representative of Tragedy, when tragedy is away. Laughter 
is the strong elastic fish, caught in Styx, springing and flapping 
about until it dies.” 

This religion of laughter is what Mr. Lewis has to offer, the 
religion of Falstaff, Rabelais, and Breughel; it is extremely 
unromantic, sane, primitive, and cruel. Not only are all lunatics 
and deformed people hysterically funny, but all human beings 
are equally lunatic and deformed; the less they are aware of 
it, the more are they figures of fun. ‘“‘ Laughter does not 
progress, it is primitive, hard, and unchangeable.” Mr. Lewis’ 
religion, then, like all religions, is a creed for failures; it will 
enable the unattractive to convince themselves that everyone 
else is unattractive, it appeals instinctively to the disappointed 
in love, to those who find hair coming out and corpulence coming 
on. This harsh savage guffaw is utterly remote from pagan 
humour, that sympathetic affection for anything which is 
fulfilling its function, for the mule for being mulish, for Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis for bowling down his ninepins with a round 
pink arm. The Wild Body is an excellent manual for the hard 
boiled, a berserk attack on Celtic mysticism and the western 
adoration for the primitive savage—for every quality except 
his sense of fun. If, however, you can still squeeze any drop 
of satisfaction from a sense of beauty, if your own or anybody 
else’s appearance still provokes the slightest reaction of worship 
or romantic admiration, if a hand does not immediately suggest 
a bunch of carrots, or a body a Ford car, it is best to read this 
book hastily and not to take it in. As it is, it remains an 
excellent creative religion for desperate men. 

Of the stories all except the last two are early work and suffer 
from being deliberate illustrations to his thesis. They are all 
studies of the crank on material taken from the Breton peasant, 
and though in detail extremely funny, as subjects are overdone. 
This is partly because they breathe the piety of all tales written 
round a moral, and because their tempo is consequently extremely 
slow. The author has perpetually to break off in the middle to 
rush to the blackboard, and still sees the human monster with 
the eye of a draughtsman and not a writer, and of a vorticist 
draughtsman at that. Here is Bestre, whom we should have 
mistaken for an innkeeper : 

__ His very large eyeballs, the small saffron oscillation in their 
_ centre, the tiny spot through which light entered the obese wilder- 

ness of his body; his bronzed bovine arms, swollen handles for a 

“variety of indolent little ingenuities ; his inflated digestive case, 


Translated by Enric 





lent their combined expressiveness to say these things ; with every 

tart and biting condiment that eye fluid, flaunting of fatness (the 

well filled), the insult of the comic, implications of indecency could 

provide. Every variety of bottom tapping resounded from his 

dumb bulk. 
Here the eye has been trained to an observation which the mind 
can only just communicate to the reader, and the scientific 
Philistine appears like a romantic Quixote tilting at human 
beings instead of windmills, because he thinks they are giants, 
This quotation also reveals Mr. Lewis’ gift of phrase. his mature 
and clotted sentences, his prickly and torrid sensibility, which 
drive the reader to mop his brow perpetually as he perspires 
in the sullen combustible atmosphere of Mr. Lewis’s highly. 
mannered prose. 

The last two stories are of later date, and present a magnificent 
flowering of the author’s style. In these he has kicked awa 
the props. and left no clue for the reader as to why he chould 
find the tales so funny. These are like the hard exercises at 
the end of a book of Latin unseens, they are devoid of footnotes 
and rich in their special vocabulary. Sigismund is a satire 
on race and palmistry, in the best Pantagruelian manner, and 
You broke my dream at once a caricature of scientific 
dream tellers (the supernatural without fears) and an amazing 
parody of the later Joyce translated into English, or rather of 
that half-baked, sham scientific. tipsy democratic garrulity 
to whose wholly unnecessary analysis Joyce seems to be devoting 
a mesmerised lifetime. 

But who will bring Will his burning eggs and hot brown tea} 
Who will bring the leaden fruit, the boiling bullet from the inoffen- 
sive serpentine backside of the farmyard fowl? Why, Gladys, the 
dreary waitress, in her bored jazz. 

The romping colloquial gusto of the last two stories and the 
naphtha glitter of their artificial style, make them interesting 
studies in modern prose, just as the early stories are studies 
in modern psychology from the standpoint of a robust and 
penetrating latterday Belloc. Mr. Wyndham Lewis shows 
himself a magnificent hater and capable also of making very 
good jokes; the real fault of The Wild Body is that the author 
has nowhere dared to apply his barbarous autopsy to a beautiful 
creature ; would a boy or a girl cut any dash among Mr. Lewis’ 
lobster pots of heaving and crustacean middle age? Are they 
as monstrous as everyone else? Is Bestre (to the seamy side 
of whose. appearance the above description is only a prelude) 
the normal embodiment of humanity? This failure to apply 
his religion of the grotesque to those whom the outside world 
still consider as the brave and the fair, is the flaw in the construc- 
tion of this book, which remains an extremely able and well- 
written collection of short stories, witty, modern, sane, difficult 
and unpieasant. ; 

The conflict between East and West latent in all the work of 
of Mr. Wyndham Lewis is illustrated topically by M. Morand. 
This writer is always rather under a cloud in England, as he seems 
to epitomise the fashionable and superficial ** valise ” literature 
of France. His work is always an “ article de Paris ” swayed by 
clique-life and the export trade. As a matter of fact, he has 
improved steadily in seriousness and style, and is probably the 
most competent French epigrammatist now writing in the classical 
tradition. with depth of observation compared to his glib 
wagon-lit period. The story is of an Indian prince who goes to 
Europe Jed by a French adventurer, and tries to impose Buddhism 
on France, England and America. He fails and returns to govern 
his extremely Oriental kingdom. It is a result of M. Morand’s 
Eastern journey and his desire to be in the know on the question 
of the day ; the defeatist leaning of the Continent to the passive 
indifference of Oriental philosophy. The book is inclined to 
be too smart, English undergraduates do not make puns on 
** Universe ” and ‘“ University.”’. The hero changes too quickly 
into an ascetic; but the book is lively and illuminating, with a 
remarkable grasp of English institutions, and that mocking tender- 
ness for France which is M. Morand’s most serious emotion. 
The style is bold, with some perfect sentences, and shows the 
trend of French impressionist Bars-and-big-business style to 
leave slick fantasy for the lucid aqueous clarity of Voltaire and 
the seventeenth century. No amount of smartness unfortu- 
nately conceals its sentimentality. M. Morand is too genial 
and topical to be much more than a highly sensitive barometer, 
but there is true firsthandedness in his analysis of places, and he 
makes the apparent world as real as appearances are. The 
general result is to make one feel socially adventurous and desire 
to learn more about Buddha and the Orients of London and 
Paris. It is that competent kind of novel which the French 
are able to turn out, never tedious, never profound, in which 
nothing could have happened differently. The moral is that 
the East is as western as the West, and only piety to one’s native 
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soil remains as a refuge from the vice of speed and materialism. 
The translation is brisk and inaccurate, it misses most of the 
points of M. Morand’s exquisitely pointed style, but preserves 
the general sense of wit and lucidity. 

Love in Chartres is about an American who goes to Chartres 
to write. He falls in love with a girl and they live together. He 
js unable to decide whether writing or the girl is more important 
to him, and goes away to Paris and never comes back. It is an 
unheroic victory for art. This is an interesting theme, but the 
dilemma is probably not such an acute one. Milton found time 
for both : 

Whether the muse or love call thee his mate 
Both them I serve and of their train am I. 


And a lesser genius is either the kind of person who finds it 
impossible to abandon a girl who has come to live with him, or is 
even able to write while he is living with her. Probably the 
solution is easier still, for the better the young man is likely to 
be as a writer. the more insufferable he will be in love: if he is 
any good he will be turned down, and return to his work with a 
new store of experience to unload on that dismal confidante, the 
pen. The book is an alternate description of the girl’s thoughts 
and the young man’s—innocuous, accurate, and well put down. 
The aftertaste is very slight, but as a study in the temptations of 
a young author, and the care needed to water his precious and 
delicate little flower, it is a sincere piece of writing. One’s 
sympathies are certainly with the girl rather than her offensive, 
feeble, drunken and conscientious lover. 

Flamingo is a study of the English and American temperament 
and written with great insight and knowledge of the two 
characters, so alike and so different, that form probably the 
two best hated nations in the world. The characters are rather 
overwhelmed by a mass of description, the author is perpetually 
wrapping them up in further rugs and shawls against the cold of 
a reader’s incomprehension. The love drama is competent and 
moving, but the beginning is too involved and slow. The 
spirit of the two capitals is brought out with sympathy, if a 
little too maternally, and one is left with a general preference 
for London, and a sense of relief that, if an Italian discovered 
America, it took an Englishman to lose it, a piece of unobtrusive 
tact which justifies Milton’s boast that we have taught the other 
nations how to live. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


CECIL RHODES 


Rhodes: A Life. By J. G. McDonatp. Allan. 21s. 


It may be, as Mr. McDonald suggests in his foreword, that 
no adequate “‘ Life ” of Cecil Rhodes will be possible for another 
fifty years. His own span was less than half a century, but 
he crowded into it ideas and schemes aimed at objectives so 
far ahead that time must test the truth of all his dreams. 
Meanwhile, there is room for A Life such as Mr. McDonald 
has written. There have been earlier biographies of Rhodes, 
but the best of them, with the exception of Mr. Basil Williams’ 
book, have been written by men too close to him, in circumstances 
which inevitably tended to make them partisan. Now it is 
twenty-five years since Rhodes died, the passions which the 
impact of his personality on his time aroused have cooled, 
and he begins to emerge into historical perspective. 

His latest biographer, one of the fast diminishing band of 
Rhodes’s personal friends, was associated with him in Rhodesia 
and elsewhere in the last twelve years of his life, and worked in 
close, but not too close, contact with him; he accompanied 
Rhodes on his famous expedition to make peace with the 
Matabele chiefs in the Matopo hills. That, like all Rhodes’s 
associates, he surrendered to the spell of his chief’s personality 
Mr. McDonald makes no effort to conceal; but, in retrospect, 
he has not sacrificed his own power of judgment. He writes 
with manifest enthusiasm, he judges favourably as a friend 
should judge, but he sees the faults of his hero as clearly as 
his virtues, and assesses his failures as fairly as his achievements. 
The result is an admirably balanced estimate of Cecil Rhodes. 

A competent biographer could scarcely ask for a better 
subject. Rhodes was big, and he did big things in a big way. 
When he fell, he fell with something of the epic sweep of Lucifer’s 
classic fall, but differed from that lost archangel in his 
capacity to rise again. Burke said of Chatham that “ the fall 
from power canonises and sanctifies a great character,’ and 
Rhodes certainly reacts to this test of greatness. No one could 
call him anything of a poseur, but at the same time he had a 
strong sense of the dramatic in life, and Mr. McDonald brings 
out well how he came to feel himself that a career of unqualified 
success tends to monotony and that his fall, though it momen- 


tarily set back the realisation of his ideals, restored, as it were, 
the balance of his life and character. Only a man of uncommon 
calibre could have won back after the shattering incident 
of the Jameson raid, and only a man of much more than usual 
generosity of mind could have taken back into his confidence 
the friend whose recklessness had all but ruined his career. 
His biographer handles this crucial episode with much frankness, 
explaining without excusing it. He emphasises that by this 
time Rhodes’s state of health, and his knowledge that his span 
of life was limited, tended to make him rush his fences, and that 
lapse of his usually careful judgment allowed him to be 
manceuvred into an essentially false position. The author is 
unsparing in his condemnation of Dr. Jameson’s amateur 
soldiering ; but this very condemnation gives weight to his 
claim that the time has come when Jameson’s solid worth as an 
Empire-builder should outweigh many times his responsibility 
for this unfortunate incident. 

Mr. McDonald clearly is right in estimating Rhodes’s greatest 
quality as imagination. He is on less sure ground in endorsing 
his hero’s denial of luck as a factor in human life, and especially 
in his own. Something, no doubt, but equally without doubt 
very much less, would have been heard of Cecil Rhodes if his 
career had not opened with a lucky strike in the diamond fields 
which gave him the means of turning his dreams into realities. 
On the other hand, fortunate chance should surely have smiled 
on the youth who was able to live with equal intensity the 
life of student and of digger, to whom, brooding on the uses of 
life, “‘the wish came to render myself useful to my country,” 
who wanted wealth only for the power it would give him, not 
for himself, but for the fulfilment of his dreams of Imperial 
expansion in Africa. The secret of Rhodes was that he combined 
with unlimited imagination a mathematical accuracy of method 
in hitching the waggon of the pioneer to the star of Empire. 
He was, in his biographer’s words, “ the first Englishman to 
combine successfully romance with business.” He had, of 
course, his predecessors ; but he was, again, fortunate in the 
opportunity of recapturing the atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
age. It is but rarely in history, however, that opportunity 
finds a man so admirably equipped, and equipped by his own 
visionary efforts, to seize it. 

Much of Rhodes’s achievement may be definitely assessed. 
His name is scrawled across the map of Central Africa. The 
Union of South Africa to-day is largely of his making. The 
co-operation of Briton and Boer upon which he insisted, not yet 
fully realised, is at least recognised as the necessary condition 
of its progress. The native question, still unsolved, is at least 
admitted to be soluble only on the broad lines laid down by 
the man who, named by his enemies a bad friend of the natives, 
was hailed in his last resting-place in the Matopo hills with the 
Royal salute, Bayete, hitherto accorded only to the Zulu kings. 
But, as Mr. McDonald insists in his last chapter, ‘‘an even 
greater portion of his labour for humanity is incalculable because 
it is intangible, though of no less vital importance.” Even of 
such more concrete things as the scholarships identified with 
his name, that conspicuous feature of the astonishingly far-sighted 
will first drafted by a youth of twenty, it is hard to-day to estimate 
the ultimate significance and value. Until posterity passes 
final judgment, Rhodes may well be content with the ex-Kaiser’s 
estimate, ‘‘ There goes a man ’’—and, as this biography shows‘ 
a very human man. 


A PERFECT WOMAN 


Letters of Clara Schumann and Johannes Brahms, 1853-1896. 
Edited by Dr. Lirzmann. Arnold. Two vols. 36s. 


Clara Schumann, who died in 1896, was “ one of the greatest 
pianoforte players the world has ever heard,” and she is of special 
interest to English people because she was a great favourite in 
this country, in which she made no less than seventeen concert 
tours—sometimes accompanied by Joachim and Stockhausen. 
She was also the teacher of Leonard Borwick, who was probably 
the best of our native pianists in recent times, and one of the 
last upholders of the Schumann tradition. Born at Leipzig in 
1819, she made her first public appearance at the age of nine, 
played at the Gewandhaus at the age of eleven, met Robert 
Schumann about 1834, but, owing to the opposition of her father, 
was not married to him until 1840, after Schumann had brought 
a law-suit against her father to account in court for his refusal 
to allow the marriage. The Court found that Wieck’s objections 
to his daughter’s marriage were “‘ trivial and without foundation.” 
The marriage was a great success, most of Schumann’s songs and 
pianoforte compositions were written for his wife; and after his 
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death in 1856 she spent the remaining forty years of her life in 
making his works known. Clara Schumann was a most rare 
personality, for she was not only a fine artist, but attractive, 
charming, domestic and the excellent mother of eight children. 
In fact, it is difficult to speak of this remarkable woman without 
using superlatives, for she was wholly admirable. Not only 
did she succeed in maintaining herself and her large family by 
her own efforts, but also she was largely responsible for making 
the musical world recognise both her husband’s genius and the 
genius of Brahms. 

Brahms as a young man of twenty was hailed by Schumann 
in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik in 1853 as a composer of genius, 
and one of the most creditable episodes in Brahms’ life is the 
help and friendship which he gave to Clara Schumann during the 
next three years of her husband’s life, when Schumann’s mind 
was seriously affected. Brahms survived Clara Schumann by 
eleven months only, and they were in constant correspondence 
throughout their lives. Brahms’ early letters are in their warmth 
of expression very like love letters, but after Schumann’s death 
the tone is more that of sincere friendship. For example, on 
March 21st, 1855, Brahms writes: 

My dearly beloved Clara, 

There was no letter by the first post this morning from you. You 
have no idea how longingly I wait for every post. Every day now 
seems to me an eternity, and I cannot settle down to anything or 
get myself to work. I cannot even play or think... . 


Schumann died in April, 1856, and Brahms was with Clara 
at the time and helped to look after her children and all her 
affairs. By December of the same year (1856) the tone of 
Brahms’ letters had become less ardent. On December 4th 
he begins a letter: 

My Clara, 

Your remarks about the value which I attach to your own and 
J.(oachim)’s applause are amateurish. You know perfectly well 
how pleased I am if my things please my friends, and you also 
know whose praise I value most. But if I think of the actual value 
of the thing itself the matter is, of course, different. Then I should 
like to have someone who after approaching it in an unfriendly spirit 
was compelled to approve of it subsequently .. . 


And by 1857 he is well fixed in the intimate fraternal attitude 
which was to endure for nearly forty years. On October 11th, 
1857, he writes : 


. . « My dear Clara, you really must try hard to keep your 
melancholy within bounds and see that it does not last too long. 
Life is precious and such moods as the one you are in consume us 
body and soul. Do not imagine that life has little more in store for 
you. Itis not true. It is true only of a very few people. If you 
abandon yourself entirely to your present depression you will not 
enjoy happy intervals as much as you might. The more you en- 
deavour to go through times of sorrow calmly and accustom yourself 
to do so, the more you will enjoy the happier times that are sure 
to follow. Why do you suppose that man was given the divine 
gift of hope ? And you do not even need to be anxious in your 
hope, for you know perfectly well that pleasant months will follow 
the present unpleasant ones just as they do every period of unhappi- 
ness. Do not make light of what I say, because I mean it. Body 
and soul are ruined by persisting in melancholy, and one must at 
all costs overcome it... 


Clara’s letters are delightfully feminine, and totally devoid of 
priggishness or “ arid ”’ intellectuality. She writes with vivacity 
and understanding on music, and has a ready pen for describing 
the countries she travels in, and the people she meets. A few 
brief extracts from a letter to Brahms dated February 13th, 
1861, are all that space will allow for quotation : 


Thank you for your dear letter. But you have written me 
nothing at all about yourself, your life, your new lady pupils, your 
acquaintances . . . and above all, you tell me nothing about your 
work. I imagine you as very industrious just now—if only I could 
peep over your shoulder from time to time at the music paper on 
your desk! I loved your beautiful words about Mozart ... You 
think, dear Johannes, that because I occasionally lay something aside 
I am giving too many concerts, But think of my responsibilities— 
seven children still dependent on me, five who have yet to be edu- 
cated, and next winter I shall have them all at home again... 
But, after all, does not every efficient worker give his life for his 
calling 2 So Iam not overdoing it, for I feel that I have lost nothing 
in freshness and warmth. On the contrary, I feel younger than I 
did twenty years ago, and cannot help thinking that a quieter life 
would leave too much time for brooding over my troubles 


If I lived with a dear friend I believe I might recover peace and good 
cheer, although my happiness is for ever lost . . . 


It is not too much to say of Clara Schumann that she was a 
perfect woman and an ideal wife, and that this correspondence 
is a witness to one of the finest friendships that ever existed 
between a man and a woman. 





es 


THERE IS NO RETURN 


There is No Return. By Princess Ex1zaseTH BrBesco. Hutchin. 
son. 6s. 

It is a commonplace that a high quality of workmanship js 
noticeable in the fiction of the present day. Even first novels 
often exhibit not merely a surface polish, but structure 
and style. They show that the writer has made the very most 
of his or her talent, has been at pains to acquire all that can be 
acquired, and the result, very often, is a book to which the 
critic—just because he is a critic—must offer a tribute of praise, 
Yet this praise does not always come willingly; it may evep 
stand out against a background of unanalysed dissatisfaction 
and distaste. The critic feels that something is wrong somewhere, 
But what and where? Often he has no time to puzzle it out: 
that obscure quality of wrongness lies so very deeply buried; 
and after all the wretched novel has merits which no one can 
deny ! 

It is interesting, therefore, to come across a book the faults 
of which all lie carelessly upon the surface, while its excellence 
goes down to the bone. What is that essential quality of right- 
ness which is possessed by There is no Return? The book shows 
that it stands very closely related to honesty, and further that 
honesty, so far from being a virtue that can be cultivated, isa gift,a 
grace. When one is honest one writes about the most familiar 
things in an unfamiliar way. When Princess Bibesco writes 
about love, it is in a manner entirely her own. Indeed, she leads 
us to wonder whether the subject is, after all, so common. 
Are not most love stories concerned chiefly with the effects 
and consequences of love rather than with love itself? Are 
they not concerned with love-making and love-taking, with 
love in its domestic and social aspects, rather than with the 
actual movements and transformations of an emotion inside the 
human heart? If this be so, and it be rare to find love itself 
described, the reason undoubtedly lies in the fact that such 
feelings are extremely difficult to remember exactly, and in 
detail. And to describe them with detachment without loss 
of immediacy, and with complete awareness, is very difficult, 
Princess Bibesco has succeeded in a book where sophistication and 
naivety are curiously mingled. The sophistication lies on the 
surface and may trip some readers up, but the story once read 
leaves behind an indelible impression. It is sincere: that is to 
say, her characters, whilst living in a world of their own, stand 
in a true relation to life. She is honest, and demonstrates that 
honesty is the best policy—at any rate in art. 


BOLSHEVISM AND BUSINESS 
U.S.S.R. A World Enigma. By Ivy Lee. Benn. 6s. 

This book is described on the publishers’ wrapper as a “ rapid 
sketchy business book,” which “cuts right across political 
futilities and opens a new door through which Russia can 
re-enter the comity of nations.” In fact, it does nothing so 
portentous. It is a simple and very scrappy account of what 
Mr. Lee saw and heard in a ten days’ visit to Moscow. And the 
opening of the “ new door” consists merely in his giving the 
familiar advice to the Russians to abstain from propaganda, 
pay their debts, and respect private property. Nevertheless, 
it is a book worth reading. 

Mr. Lee is an American capitalist who tells us quite frankly 
that he went to Russia to see what the Bolsheviks are up to. 
And though he did not pretend to have an “ open mind,” he 
did look at things realistically and without letting his prejudices 
unduly distort his judgment. He seems to have crowded 8 
good deal into his ten days, and his observations naturally 
did not go very deep. He gives us a number of :ittle pictures 
of Russian sights and institutions—the streets »nd shops in 
Moscow, the posters, the theatres, the newsnapers, the 
wireless, the Ogpu, the Trade Unions. He interviewed 4s 
many of the leading Bolsheviks as he could—Rykov, Stalin, 
Bukharin, Trotsky, Tomsky, Radek—and his reports of what 
they said and his views of their characters and capacities are 
interesting. Of course, they were all (except Bukharin, the 
violent doctrinaire) anxious to persuade him that foreign 
capitalists might advantageously, and quite safely, do business 
with Soviet Russia. And it seems that Mr. Lee, though he puts 
his conclusions very guardedly, was persuaded. He takes 
the common-sense attitude, which is gaining ground in Europe, 
that the Russians will treat their foreign customers and con- 
cessionaires honestly (if only for the reason that it will not 
pay her to do otherwise), and that trade with Russia may be 
the best way of defeating the revolutionary aims of Communism. 

Mr. Lee is not frightened by the Bolshevik propaganda. 
He thinks, indeed, that it is perfectly futile, and he could se¢ 
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‘nothing in Russia, that could be told about, which would 
attract the rest of the world.” He himself was depressed by 
the “dead level of mediocrity and stagnation ” that he found 
in Russia, and he wishes that “ every radical-thinking man” 
could go there and see it for himself. No doubt that might be 
a useful way of damping the ardour of some enthusiasts for the 
Bolshevik experiment. But would it be so completely effective 
as Mr. Lee supposes ? A good many radicals would see things 
in Russia that he did not see; they might be convinced that 
the Western European or American standard of life could best 
be secured for the Russian proletariat through the Soviet 
system ; they might even question whether what appears 
stagnation to Mr. Lee is really stagnation. But these are idle 
speculations. If Mr. Lee has not got hold of all the truth about 
Russia, he has got hold of an important part of it; and it 
would not be a bad thing for other capitalists to go there and 
see what the Bolsheviks are up to—and what they might be 
up to themselves, if they were not afraid of bogeys. 


SHELLEY AGAIN 


Shelley: His Theory of Poetry. By Metvin T.Sotve. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

Life and Letters of John Keats. By Lorp Houvcnron. Every- 
man Library. Dent. 2s. 


We can forgive almost anything to the lover of Shelley, for 
we well know the dominating force of that affection. Many 
people have moods, and those not far from their highest, in 
which they may feel that they would rather have written 
Epipsychidion than any other poem in the world; and they 
have other moods in which they feel that they would rather 
have had Shelley’s burning enthusiasm for humanity and hatred 
of oppression, with all his unpracticality, than have been the 
most triumphant statesman that ever lived. Mr. Solve’s love 
of Shelley, which is obvious and deep, shall then excuse much ; 
but find fault with him we must. He has read not only almost 
everything that has been written about the poet, but—what is 
far better—he has read the poet himself. He is not, however, 
competent to write a book about him. For that purpose the 
critic requires not merely a love of his subject, but a power of 
analysing his own appreciation, skill in expressing his judgments, 
a knowledge of Plato, Kant and Spinoza, and an easy familiarity 
with the classics. None of these qualifications does Mr. Solve 
possess in due measure. There is not a single point in this essay, 
for instance, which is not far better made by Bradley in his 
Oxford Lectures. He announces old things as new discoveries 
with a naivety which at once amuses and annoys; and he 
crowds his pages with commonplaces. Thus: ‘“ Theeffect of 
nature upon poets and poetry Shelley felt to be very great” 
(p. 65), “Symbols for beauty are frequently used by Shelley ”’ 
(p. 164); a fact which we should imagine most readers could 
find out for themselves. He thinks it worth while to do for 
the twentieth time what was never worth doing once, and 
devote attention to Shelley’s inexact rhymes, or to his use of 
words like frore, clomb, glode, circumfluous ; and he actually 
troubles to quote Dryden’s familiar lines on ‘* Heavenly 
Harmony” in order to illustrate Shelley’s view of the rhythmical 
unity of the universe. His idea of explaining a passage is to 
tewrite it with the omission of a rhyme or two. 

The thought of Shelley inevitably suggests that of Keats— 
by that psychological law which inevitably associates two 
opposites. No two great poets could easily be found more 
unlike ; and yet they will eternally be linked together. Differing 
in ideals, in cast of mind, in fortune, they are one in the all- 
embracing unity of death, and both are portions of the loveliness 
which once they made more lovely. After all that has been done 
for Keats in the last seventy or eighty years, Lord Houghton’s 
life remains a classic, and is not likely to be superseded. 

e welcome, therefore, its reissue in the Everyman series; 
and we are sure that no one can fail to enjoy, and to benefit 
by, the excellent preface contributed by Mr. Robert Lynd. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Warren Hastings’ Letters to Sir John Macpherson. Edited by Henry 
DopweELL. Illustrated. Faber and Gwyer. 15s. 

Admirable editing by Professor Dodwell has given an easily followed 
continuity to this series of letters. They number more than a hundred, 
and cover the years between 1775 and 1787, the years of Hastings’ 
Most significant and most complex activities. Macpherson was 
younger than Hastings, in age as well as in Indian experience, and 
Was private secretary to Josias Du Pré, the Governor of Madras, when 

tings was the latter’s second in council in 1769. This was the 
beginning of their friendship. It continued to be a remarkably close 





one until differences over the financial administration of Bengal— 
Macpherson being by then an important member of the council there— 
and over the war policy in the Carnatic during the winter of 1782-83, 
weakened the mutual confidence of the pair. For the most part, the 
letters give evidence of the extraordinary gift for administrative 
detail and practical imagination which Hastings possessed ; but they i 
also, as the editor points out, show a somewhat unapproachable 

figure in undress, with officialism lying not too stiff upon him— | 
sometimes almost as “‘human” as he appears in the letters to 

Mrs. Hastings. Only one of these letters seems to have been printed 

before. 


The Oxfordshire Hussars in The Great War (1914-1919). By Aprian 
KeiTu-Fautconer. Murray. 18s. 


Mr. Keith-Falconer has written a competent regimental history. | 
He gives the facts in a readable form. His account deals largely i 
with the appalling drudgery and monotony of war, waiting for some- 
thing to happen, marching to and from the line, settling into billets 
and procuring food. On September 20th, 1914, the Oxfordshire 
Yeomanry landed at Dunkirk and proceeded to take part in the 
operations designed to defend the Channel ports. Henceforth the 
Regiment served throughout the War in France, partly in its proper 
capacity of cavalry, partly supporting the infantry in the trenches. 
It was engaged at Messines, Ypres, Loos, the Somme, Arras, Gillemont 
Farm (the place of strain and death), Cambrai and the battles of the 
German offensive and retreat. After the Armistice, it went into 
winter quarters in Belgium, where it was gradually demobilized. 
The book should prove useful to those who are curious about the 
personnel of a regiment and also to those who desire information on 
the utility, work and conditions of cavalry in the last War. In 
addition to some extremely interesting photographs, which give 
some idea of what the trenches were like in 1915, there are full lists 
of the officers and men killed, wounded, captured or decorated. 





















































From the City to Fleet Street. By J. Hauu Ricuarpson. Stanley 
Paul. 15s. 

Mr. Hall Richardson, a veteran member of the Daily Telegraph, 
with memories going back to the days of Edwin Arnold and G. A. 
Sala, has here brought, or rather thrown, together his reminiscences of 
London reporting. In an active career of more than half-a-century 
he has seen the transformation of Fleet Street and a complete revolu- 
tion in the treatment of news. A good many “scoops” stand to his 
credit, especially in connection with crime, and his yarns in connection 
with these are much more entertaining than his record of the various 
charitable funds which he has managed for the D. T. Journalistic 
Memoirs are notoriously slipshod, but Mr. Richardson goes a good 
way beyond most of his contemporaries in carelessness. A Fleet 
Street man who does not know that W. T. Stead went down on the 
Titanic, or who says that Kennedy Jones died soon after arranging 
Harmsworth’s first purchase of a daily paper, would seem to be almost 
hopeless as a chronicler. And Mr. Richardson’s looseness in statement 
is matched by that of his introducer. In a brief foreword Mr. W. L. 
Courtney says that, since the book is written informally, the reader is 
spared “that cumbrous series of disconnected letters which usually 
form the substance of books of this kind.” Autobiographies, as all 
Feviewers know, are very often padded out with letters. But Mr. 














You need Quick-starting OIL 
& Quick - starting PETROL 


—BOTH SHELL 


NEITHER good petrol alone, nor good lubricant 
alone, can make your motor start quickly in cold 
weather. It's the combined effect that counts : 
Shell Petrol—which ignites quickly, even in the 
coldest weather. 

And Shell Lubricating Oil—which is made to stand 
low temperatures—which stays fluid when other 
oils freeze solid. 

Don’t run down your batteries or tire yourself on 
the starting handle. Standardise on the “* Quick- 


Starting Pair,” and enjoy your winter motoring. 
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For 11 years I have 
smoked a pipe and 
always thought that I 
enjoyed it.... until 


I tried BARNEYS 
PUNCHBOWLE 


These headlines reproduce the text . . . all of 
it . . . from the letter of a Stoke Newington 
smoker. (The original can be verified on request.) 


In its Harry Furniss whimsicality, it depicts 
Punchbowle aptly . . . the happy end of 
lengthy search realising an abiding contentment. 


Punchbowle is strong yet cool. When we intro- 
duced this full strength of Barneys Tobacco we 
indicated it as being “for the few.” Not more 
than 15% of smokers, we thought, would be able 
to appreciate its vigorous charm. 


We were right at first, but have since grown 
wrong. The proportion to-day is nearer 30%. 
Outdoor men, mostly, smoke Punchbowle, and 
because they find it so deeply satisfying they tell 
their friends, and us, how good it is. 


2/3 the 2-oz. Tin: three strengths. 
Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(135) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C.1. @ 
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Courtney can hardly have glanced through this volume before writing 
his introduction, for it contains an exceptionally large number of 
disconnected letters and even scrappy notes. 


Vignettes of Memory. By Lavy VioLtet Grevitue. Hutchinson, 18s, 

Lady Violet Greville is a sister of the late Duke of Montrose. She 
adds another volume of reminiscences to the many memoirs of the 
Victorian Era. As is the case in all aristocratical memoirs which 
are not chiefly political, they deal with society, the arts and the stage, 
She met everybody, and the familiar names occur in her pages ; some. 
times accompanied by new stories, sometimes by rather trite enthus. 
iastic comments. She wrote for the stage; she wrote for the 
magazines; she “slummed.” She has an interesting chapter on 
“Changes”? in manners. We get a snap-shot of the almost and 
most unfairly forgotten Whyte-Melville; a peep at the Court of 
Napoleon III. and at Trollope. 


Clifton Memories. By J. R. Mozury. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


Short biographies or portraits of Clifton notabilities: the Manx 
poet, Brown, that rare spirit Henry Graham Dakyns, who was the 
friend of several of the great men of his own generation and of many 
others beside ; Henry Sidgwick the philosopher, and others whose 
names are hardly known outside Cliftonian circles. They are all 
well-written and with an ardour of affectionate appreciation which 
reaches the reader, yet never blurs the character of the man described 
or unduly exalts what he accomplished. It is evidently the work 
of one who has found happiness in admiring noble qualities and fine 
minds, one who is therefore well fitted to describe men who were 
never in the limelight. 


The Other Bundle. By Lorp Saaw or DuNFERMLINE. Hutchinson 
18s. 

Lord Shaw’s Letiers to Isabel had a considerable success ; that 
book was in epistolary form a collection of memories and a comment 
upon life. This book is no closer to autobiography though it is 
full of reminiscences. Lord Shaw writes about trials and judges; 
modern literature (its coarseness); the new notions of Infinity (not 
very clear or deep reflections); politics; the War; the League of 
Nations ; sea stories; old age. It is rather a slap-dash book—a 
second gleaning. Its appeal is likely to depend upon its tone, which 
is friendly, open and vigorous. 


The Taverns of Old England. By H. P. Masxett. Allan. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Maskell does not hesitate in his praise of inns. Jn vino veritas, 

He takes the words very seriously. Tea-drinking, he says, and veno- 
mous spite go together, but the gossip of the alehouse never includes 
scandal! He goes back with gusto to the time at Court when a Maid 
of Honour was given an allowance of four gallons of ale a day, and 
‘*a Duke or Duchess was permitted (sic) to drink a gallon of ale three 
times a day and also a pitcher of wine after supper.” His enthusiasm 
has led him to a round of good things; the inns themselves, their 
signs, homely or grotesque, but always poetic, coaching, the first 
railways, Chaucer, Dickens, the craftsmen’s guilds. He has gathered, 
too, some excellent scraps of verse, of which the best is this ; 

To save a Mayd St. George the Dragon slew— 

A pretty tale if all is told be true. 

Most say there are no dragons, and ’tis sayd 

There was no George; pray God there was a mayd! 
And his story of the County of Sussex, when it was “‘a sink of about 
fourteen miles broad,” is irresistible : 


A man was walking between Uckfield and Lewes when he observed 
a hat in the middle of the road and proceeded to kick it. Imagine 
his dismay when there appeared a head beneath it—the head ofa 
man who cried out for help. When the man was eventually dug 
out, it was discovered that he was riding on horse-back .. . 


Such entertainment and a mixture of curious and lively information 
fit well with the subject. Mr. Maskell has not troubled about precise 
arrangement ; he wanders out of the inns into coffee-houses and even 
as far as the Lord Chancellor’s Court. Very properly he ends up with 
a denunciation of the Licensing Laws; it wants a Dickens to do 
justice to them. 


Rebound. By H. M. Bateman. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Some of these drawings are as old as 1922. The Man who revoked 
at the Portland Club, and The Man who passed the port the wrong way, 
have already been enjoyed and forgotten. But the best of this book 
is in a few very simple sketches, rather different from Mr. Bateman’s 
usually frenzied and complicated scenes. In Precision, the study of 4 
bland cocktail-shaker pouring his concoction into a neat row of glasses 
which look almost metallic, in Soho and At the Club, the distorted 
figures suggest excellently their various surroundings. A series of 
the people who ask questions in Parliament is rather dull ; and the 
cinematograph cartoons, of which there are many, are not in Mr. 
Bateman’s best style. But there is humour in the most careless 
of them. 


Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakespeare. By Huserr Grirrits. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Griffith vigorously attacks what he calls “ the Shakespeariaa 

tradition,” the tradition, that is, of Shakespearian acting. He would 
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Christmas Gift 
from “The New Statesman” to its Future Readers 


ARE THERE NOT within your circle of relations, friends and acquaintances 
half a dozen or more men and women who are unfamiliar with THe NEw 
STATESMAN, but who might become regular readers if the paper were sent 
them for a few months ? 


q We are prepared to contribute ten shillings for every six months’ subscription 
received under this scheme. You can give a six months’ subscription to 
any number of your friends at 5s. each (instead of the usual rate of 15s.), 
subject to the simple but necessary conditions to be found in the form 
below. This offer includes postage to any address in the world. 


q Obviously this sum does not cover the actual costs of production, still less 
of postage; but our past experience has proved that a new reader intro- 
I duced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a 
permanent subscriber than new readers obtained by more conventional forms 
of publicity. We are, therefore, prepared to regard our loss on such sub- 
scriptions as remunerative expenditure, and we invite all regular readers 
of the paper to make a Gift this Christmas of as many of these Five Shilling 
subscriptions as they can find likely subscribers amongst their friends. 


To every recipient of this gift we shall (unless we receive contrary instruc- 
tions) send a postcard advising him or her that THE New Statesman is 
being sent by the instructions of the giver. 





. 
It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, when sending subscriptions, that they accept the conditions printed thereon. 
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To the Manager, Tuk NEw STaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Sir, 
I wish you to post THe New STATESMAN every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 


I am a reader of THE New STATESMAN and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 
as hitherto. 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of TaE New STATESMAN. 


I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


(Signature) .......ccccscocsceccccscccscceccssccceccovecccccccssccsovcccsccscssensasscensesessescsossesecsoesesconeccesconescsssoesoooooece 
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List of friends to whom THE New STATESMAN is to be sent for six months commencing January Ist, 1928. 


Name. Address. 


























Further names and addresses may be added on a separate sheet if desired. 
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sweep away the ruffs and the beards, the Latin gestures, the back- 
slapping and loud laughter, the whole fancy dress of Shakespearian 
production. He would even blue-pencil all passages which are 
bad,” or “‘untelligible to a modern audience.” There is much 
to be said for this view that a work of art should be taken as if it were 
completed yesterday; that Hamlet should be played like Heart- 
break House and Twelfth Night like one of Mr. Lonsdale’s comedies. 
Mr. Griffith begins his essay with a wholehearted appreciation of 
‘* Shakespeare in modern dress,” but he has headed the last chapter 
of it ‘“‘ A recantation ” in which he repudiates “‘ the spats and mono- 
cles, pin-curls and silk stockings,” and admits that “truth to the 
living spirit is all.” But there is the difficulty—what presentment 
of Shakespeare is the most truthful? Any, Mr. Griffith replies, 
except the traditional one. There is, of course, a great deal of arti- 
ficiality in Shakesperain acting, but there is just as much, of another 
kind, in the acting of drawing-room comedy. Mr. Griffith prefers 
the last; but the plays by Shakespeare, Sheridan and Congreve 
which can be fitted to the modern style are very few ; and there are 
not many people who would care to see a Restoration comedy played 
in the manner of the Rue de Rivoli. Sir Barry Jackson’s production 
of Hamlet was extraordinarily interesting ; but it served mainly to 
show the weak points of other productions. Mr. Griffith’s essay is 
important for the same reason. 


The Forest. The Virgin in Judgment. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. each. 


With the issue of The Virgin in Judgment this handsome edition 
of Mr. Phillpotts’ Dartmoor novels is half-way to its completion. 
The Forest is not one of his most successful stories. It is a tragedy, 
dignified, and even great in conception; but Snow and Redstone 
are not big enough to carry the story which Mr. Phillpotts has planned 
for them ; and old Uncle Lot’s death can hardly affect us more than 
the extermination of vermin. There is beautiful incidental writing, 
and the little town of Ilsington is portrayed with Mr. Phillpotts’ 
usual affectionate care. In The Virgin in Judgment comes some of 
the best of Mr. Phillpotts’ comedy. No one who has read it can 
forget the description of the Reverend Mr. Meile describing the 
degrading prize-fight he had witnessed as an undergraduate—a 
prize-fight in which ‘“‘one of the unhappy creatures who marred 
God’s own image was called Peter Crawley, and known to his friends 
by the vulgar sobriquet of ‘ Young Rump Steak’”’; and his conver- 
sation afterwards with the shrewd Mr. Fogo is in good keeping with 
the promise given in his sermon. Mr. Phillpotts’ description of the 
fight has all the robust ecstasy that a man of peace can bring to such 
an affair. The tragedy of Margaret, Rhoda and David is told with 
great strength and reticence ; and Mr. Phillpotts has rarely equalled 
that chapter in which Rhoda tells David of her dreadful suspicion 
of his wife; and there is a Shakespearian quality in the previous 
chapter where Shilabeer finds the drowned body of Margaret. 


By EbeEN PaHILLPorTTs. 


About Motoring . 
THE A.C. RECORDS 


OR ten days, from December 9th to December 18th, the 
F Hon. Victor Bruce and his wife took turns to sit at the 
wheel of a sports six-cylinder A.C. on the Montlhéry 
track, with occasional reliefs during the intense cold of the con- 
cluding stages, when J. A. Joyce came to their rescue and took 
a spell or two. The result was that in about 220 hours the car 
covered 15,000 miles, averaging close on 68 miles an hour 
inclusive of all stops to change tyres or replenish tanks, and a 
much longer stop when Mr. Bruce turned it right over, and 
things had to be straightened up. Maniacs have been found to 
sit at the wheel of a fast car for an even longer time in the past; 
but the Bruces knocked more than two days off the previous 
record ; and even a Passepartout, seeking to girdle the globe in 
record time, would be proud of so huge a vantage. This drive is 
at once an exceedingly wonderful and an exceedingly stupid 
performance, and as such deserves examination. 
* * * 


From the human standpoint it is a perfect outrage. We have 
only a limited number of days to live on earth, and life must be a 
miserable performance indeed if anybody can voluntarily spend 
a slab of it in imitating a captive mouse in a wheel cage. But 
really this deduction is not justified. The people who submit to 
such purgatories are numerous, sane, and usually charming ; 
and the truth is that such feats often have colossal financial im- 
plications, and bring the protagonists that ephemeral notoriety 
which is sc dearly prized nowadays. This is the real difference 
between the treadmill and the motor record. One was not paid 
for tramping the treadmill, and its fame was confined to the 
police news. There are, of course, plenty of people engaged in 
industry who perforce accept far more monotonous occupations 
for years instead of days, and that without reaping either fame 


— 


or wealth. So the real moral of the feat is that it is no longer 
sufficient to manufacture a good article, and trust your cys. 
tomers to reward you by generous recommendations. Such 
vast sums are involved in present-day manufacture that yoy 
will be bankrupt before natural selection has time to operate, 
You must therefore shriek about your wares. And as everybody 
else is shrieking you must find something to shriek about— 
something which cannot be challenged by cynics, or questioneq 
by your rivals. Hence publicity men are always trying to 
devise ‘‘ stunts,” and occasionally receive enormous fees for 
the mere germ of an idea. Hence pleasant, sensible people like 
the Bruces are condemned to waste nearly a fortnight of their 
earthly term in giving an imitation of caged mice. I wel 
remember the pitiable condition of another long-distance recorg 
breaker at the end of such a stunt: his hands and feet were 
inconceivably swollen; the noise of the engine thudded inces. 
santly in his ears ; and he had to be doped to sleep and carefully 
nursed for several days to save his reason. So neither the fame 
nor the fee are cheaply earned. 
* * * 


Mechanically, the feat deserves to rank as a miracle. I do 
not think it could have been performed by an engine with less 
than six cylinders, and only by a very good six at that. The 
tiny vibrations of a less smooth unit would probably have pro. 
voked trouble of some kind in much less than 15,000 miles at 
this kind of speed. In each separate minute for practically ten 
days the car reeled off rather more than a mile, without allowing 
time for changing drivers, slowing down to each stop, re-acceler- 
ation, wheel changing, tank filling, chassis greasing, and the like, 
The vehicle is obviously as nearly an automaton as a machine 
can hope to be; and this condition is not to be reached except 
by very admirable design and very conscientious workmanship, 
Personally, I happen to know the quality of these cars, because 
at one time in response to a bet I bought an old one which had 
already done 30,000 miles in the hands of rather a brutal driver; 
and I covered another 15,000 miles on it without trouble. But, 
of course, my average did not exceed 30 m.p.h., if it reached that 
figure ; and every practical driver knows that there is a subtle 
difference between the ordinary and the extraordinary car. 
With the ordinary car you need not expect trouble if you run it 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 
Capital 







exceeds 


£450,000 
Membership exceeds 12,000 
Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil 
and Industrial undertakings operating all over 
the world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me full particulars including your latest Report 
and List of Investments. 





Name 
N.S 


Address 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


PA. Everywhere from the Golden Sands of Tunisia 

to the shores of feudal Morocco, from the blue 
Mediterranean to the Bluer Niger—Timbuktu, 
the “ TRANSATLANTIQUE ” has irreproach- 
able arrangements for private or grouped tours. 


Algeria—Tunisia— Morocco 
The Great ERG Deserts 


o Famous “ TRANSATLANTIQUE ” Hotels. 
Company’s own “ Transatlantique” Mail 





seater Li i or Landaulets for private 
tours. 10 seater Landaulet type or Limou- 
— for me pee of ten only. = 
magic word for everythi a rtaining to 
Touring in North Africa . ys ae RANSAT.” 





Sis TRANSATLANTIQUE Ltd 
FRENCH LINE 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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Hanovia Alpine Sun 


Are you over-worked? Do you feel the 
approach of old age? Are you nervous, irrit- 
able, tired, not sleeping very well? Go to 
your doctor acd get him to give you a daily or 
—— irradiation with the MHanovia Artificial 
Alpine Sun Quartz lamp for a week. or a fortnight. 
At the end of the first two days you will notice an 
amazing feeling of physical recuperation and energy. 
You will be able to work longer and better. You 
will eat better, you will sleep better. You will get 
a rich reward for a little daily effort. There is no 
better tonic treatment. Ask your doctor. 

But since ultra-violet treatment with the mercury 
vapour lamp is the result of medical research 
dependent upon scientific factors, it cannot be 
administered except by means of lamps which have 
been proved and approved by doctors throughout the 
world. Write us for literature set No. 76. 


he 
BRITISH HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
Red 


SLOVUCR BUCKS 


Read the interesting works on suntight treatment. 


The following are especially recommended :— 


Dr. H. Bach, “ The Treatment of Wounds.” 
feet free. 


Tuberculosis.” 1s. 7d. post free. ‘ 
Dr. K. Huldschinsky, “The  Ultra-Violet 
Treatment of Rickets.” 7d. post free. 


Dr. F. Nagelschmidt, “ Loss of Hair and Its Treat- 


ment by Light.” 6s. 4d. post free. 


Dr. F. Breiger, “ Light in the Prevention and Cure 


of Disease.” 1s. 1d. post free. 


Dr. A. Lovand, “Life Shortening Habits 


Rejuvenation.” 11s, 3d. post free. 


Dr. A, Lovand, “Old Age Deferred.” 18s. 3d. 


post free. 5 
W. D. McGillivray, “ Ultra-Violet Rays and 
Properties.” 1s. 7d. post free. 
De. © . Saleeby, “ Sunlight and Health.” 
ree, 


post f ; 
Dr. F. Thedering, “ Sunlight as Healer,” 2s. 8d. 
post free. ’ 
Dr. F. Thedering, “ Scrofula: Its Causes, Significance, 
and Treatment.” 1s. 1d. post free. 
Hans Suren, “ Man and Sunlight.” 6s. Sd. post free. 
All the above are obtainable from The Sollux 
Publishing Company, Slough, Bucks. 





1s, 1d. 
Dr. H. L. Heusner, “ Light Therapy and Pulmonary 


Ss. 3d. 
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WNERS have told us that the hill 

climbing power of the Standard was 
a big influence in their choice. Short, 
steep hills, or long, gradual slopes make 
little difference to the sturdy Standard 
engine. This is just one point of many 
that Standard owners appreciate and tell 
us about. 
The Standard gives you extra pride in 
your car, better finish and equipment, 
better appearance, longer life and satis- 
faction, and, when you come to part with 
it, higher resale value. 


One owner says : “I have had a ‘ Standard’ for 
one year and am simply delighted with it.” 


14/28 h.p. 4 Cylinder 3 Speed “ FARNHAM”’ Fabric 
Saloon 


£325 


9 h.p. models from £190. 6 cylinder models from £325. 


“ Standard” Cars are Cellulose finished 
in red, blue or fawn. Dunlop Tyres. 
Write for catalogues or ask your local agent. 
The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry 
London Showrooms: 49 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
Agents Everywhere. 


“COUNT : THEM : ON : THE : ROAD” 


——_, 
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light ; but things begin to happen if you press it hard. Many an 
owner discovers this when he goes abroad. Along the inter- 
minable avenues of France it is possible to flog a car in a fashion 
nowhere approached on British soil; and the ordinary car 
instantly begins to annoy you by shaking something off, or 
breaking something. It is here that the extraordinary car betrays 
its class ; for it will stand such flogging without a protest. Even 
on French roads one cannot average sixty or seventy miles an 
hour for long ; and the clue to the real value of this A.C. record 
is that the car has survived treatment which would make the 
proudest owner of any fantastically expensive car feel rather 
anxious and ashamed. Note further the confidence of the people 
behind the car. I have known many such records initiated in 
secrecy, or in such an approach to secrecy as is possible in these 
days of paragraph hunters. Often the Press is clubbed into 
holding its tongue until the stable see how the run is likely to 
shape ; and if a mishap occurs, nothing at all is said. But in 
this instance the A.C. people boomed their intentions from the 
very outset. They were not gambling. They knew from the 
hard facts of their workshop experience that success was sure, 
provided external luck was on their side. They had their 
anxious moments, it is true; the skid which caught Bruce 
napping, and capsized their precious vehicle ; the cruel cold which 
almost conquered their drivers in the concluding days. But 
their confidence was justified. On all counts the run is the 
greatest of its kind ever organised; and it should serve to set 
the A.C. on a deserved pinnacle amongst those light, inexpensive 
six-cylinders which are the favourite cars of the moment. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are quite firm for a holiday season, and Stock 
M Exchange business this year has certainly been more 
lucrative than those industries which merely make 
things. The demand for investment securities continues, and 
there is a noticeable movement in British Government stocks, 
particularly those giving a lower yield than the 5 per cent. War 
Loan, from which one may infer that, Australia having scooped 
the pool, the Treasury is preparing some new funding operations. 
Foreign government loans are distinctly firm, and the change that 
is occurring in the credit of countries more remote from Europe 
is shown by the fact that Peru is able to bring out a big 6 per 
cent. loan at 91, largely for the purpose of paying off her existing 
8 per cent. and 7} per cent. loans. I notice, in connection with 
the recent City of Vienna $30,000,000 6 per cent. Loan, issued 
in New York at 90}, a statement that must be entirely new in 
international finance. The official undertaking of the City reads 
as follows : 

Principal and interest payable without deduction for or on account 
of any taxes or duties now or hereafter imposed or levied by or 
within the City or the State of Vienna, or by any State or country, 
or the Government of any State or country, of which the City or the 
said State of Vienna shall at any time be or become a municipal] 
body politic or political subdivision, in New York City in U.S. 
gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness. 

Vienna, by the way, seems to have been able to place its loan 
on remarkably good terms, which would appear to indicate 
that American financiers appreciate the financial results of a 
city administration that is entirely socialist. 

* * % 


A few weeks ago I referred specially to the better prospects 
of Lever Brothers, and in addition to recommending the 8 per 
cent. preference shares of that company at 19s. 9d., drew 
attention to British Oil and Cake Mills Cumulative Preferred 
Ordinary at 28s. 6d. This company has just announced an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. on its ordinary capital of 
£3,500,000, the whole of which is held by Lever Bros. As there 
was no dividend on the ordinary last year, and only 2} per cent. 
for the previous year, it is obvious that the company is doing 
better, and that Lever Bros. stand to gain thereby. It is equally 
clear that the preferred ordinary will receive their maximum of 
124 per cent. in respect of the current year, which makes them 
rather attractive at their present price of about 30s., seeing that 
this gives a yield of about 8} per cent. Lever Bros. 8 per cent. 
preference at 21s. 4}d. are cheaper than they look, as they carry 
a full half-year’s dividend payable January Ist. It is gratifying 
to feel that this great company has definitely turned the corner 
and is on the way to regaining its former prosperity. 

* * « 


Two tobaeco eompanies held their annual meetings in London 
this week. ‘Fhe development of the first of these—Carreras, 


———. 


the manufacturers of “ Black Cat” and “Turf” cigarettes, 
not to mention the Arcadia Smoking Mixture—is a romance of 
industry, and its founder, Mr. Bernhard Baron, is an outstanding 
example of how riches can fail to contaminate some men, | 
understand his life is as simple as his benefactions are multi. 
farious, and that the only contributions he has ever made to 
party funds have been to the one party that does not sell honours, 
Carreras is a Share that one always regrets afterwards hayj 

sold, however large the profit, and it looks as though this state 
of affairs is like to continue. The other tobacco company which 
has just held its meeting is a newcomer in the shape of Verellen, 
Limited. This is an English company which last year acquired 
an old-established Antwerp tobacco business. Shortly after. 
wards it bought the business of Ernest Tinchant, whose shops 
under the sign of ‘ Melior’’ are well known to visitors to 
Belgium, and are, both inside and out, the most attractive 
smokers’ stores I have ever seen. The report, which covers 
eighteen months, shows that after paying the fixed dividend 
of 7} per cent. on the preference shares, which calls for £11,265, 
and a dividend of 10 per cent. for the eighteen months on the 
ordinary shares, which absorbs £12,000, and after writing off 
half the preliminary expenses (£11,911), the very satisfactory 
sum of £46,793 is carried forward. The company is going to 
increase its capital by an issue of £200,000 of ordinary shares 
for the purpose of buying yet another business and erecting 
another cigarette factory. The company occupies an impreg- 
nable position in Belgium, in which country, as elsewhere, the 
cigarette habit is growing, and its 7} per cent. participating 
preference shares look attractive at about 23s. 9d., for unlike 
many participating preference shares these are not limited to a 
maximum of 10 per cent., but receive that rate after 7} per 
cent. is paid in any one year on the ordinary shares, and then 
become entitled to one-third of any further profits distributed, 


* * * 


I heard an amusing story in New York apropos of Christmas. 
The greatest amount of private investment in the United States 
is done through travelling salesmen who call upon their firm’s 
clients (and those of other firms also), and by their charm of 
manner and fertility of imagination get rid of bonds and shares 
with considerable profit to themselves and sometimes not a 
total loss to the buyer. One of these gentlemen called upon 
a clergyman who stated that he had never had anything to do 
with Wall Street, and never intended to, unless they could intro- 
duce to him investments of a sacred character. On his return 
to New York the problem was considered by the salesman and 
the members of the firm, and to cut a long story short, the 
clergyman ultimately became the possessor of shares in Gabriel 
Snubbers, Jordan Motor Car and Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
and did very well indeed. He no longer preaches against Wall 
Street. A. Emm. Davies. 
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Fine, Golden Virginia 
Oval Cork-tip 
CIGARETTES 





Soothing as an 
Old Time Melody 
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CARRERAS, LTD. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR.—INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 

The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held 
on Monday last at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., Mr. 
pernhard Baron, chairman and managing director of the company, 
re heirman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gid; Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to me to be able 
once again to congratulate you upon a successful year’s trading, and 
considering all the circumstances in which we have had to work, the 
result is one of which we can justly be proud. 

You will see from the profit and loss account that the balance 
available is £1,880,000, including £621,000 brought forward from last 
year, and you will readily understand that in a year when we were 
called upon for over half the period to bear an additional duty of 8d. 
per Ib. placed on tobacco, the figure mentioned has been made possible 
only by a very largely increased turnover, and the putting forth of 
every possible effort. 

The increased duty is not the only difficulty with which we have 
had to contend, as with the continued expansion of our business we 
have found ourselves limited for factory space, and in spite of all the 
overtime and all the ingenuity that we could devise, we have not been 
able to fulfil all the demands made upon us by the increasing sale of 
our productions. In the coming year, however, I hope that all these 
things will be remedied, and we are anxiously awaiting the completion 
of our new premises in Hampstead Road. We shall then have a 
tobacco factory which will be a model, not only for this country, but 
for the whole world. I am convinced we shall be able to develop and 
extend our trade still further, for as I have said to you at previous 
meetings, I regard the whole world as our field, and the big building in 
Hampstead Road will serve as a base from which to extend our opera- 
tions. I am pleased to tell you that during the two months of the new 
financial year our business has shown very satisfactory progress. 

There is one other matter I would like to mention, and that is to 
remind you that an increasing business requires bigger stocks and 
additional financial resources. We require money to pay for building 
our splendid new factory, also for putting into it the most up-to-date 
machinery and equipment. This year, therefore, your directors have 
recommended that a new issue of shares should be made at a price 
which, while it gives the shareholders a substantial benefit, will also 
yield to the company the money necessary to provide for the extension 
of the business. I feel confident that the additional cash resources 
will bring to the shareholders a satisfactory return and strengthen the 
position of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a resolution 
increasing the capita! of the company to £1,450,000 by the creation of 
2,000,000 new ‘‘ B’’ ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. each, was also carried 
unanimously, 


On smokin 
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your pipe ~ 











THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobeceo Co (of Great Britain and Ireland),Ltd. W.A.342 
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o People 
of Goodwill 


A= opportunity of helping the people 

of Russia, and attempting to dissolve the 
atmosphere of misunderstanding between the 
two countries is presented by a scheme to 
establish 


A MODEL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


Nursing in Russia is lamentably backward, resulting 
in much suffering. The scheme has been worked 
out by representatives of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in England and America with the agree- 
ment of the Russian Health Department and the 
instruction and supervision will be in the hands of 
qualified Friends. 

By means of this Scheme a revolution in nursing 
may be effected to the benefit of many sufferers. 
Towards the £5,000 which Friends are endeavouring 
to raise in Great Britain over £1,000 has been 
subscribed. Further gifts or promises are urgently 
needed, 


MUCH DEPENDS IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS 
ON SUCH NON-POLITICAL EFFORTS. 











Send your gifts or promises earmarked “ Nursing in Russia.” 
to :— 


The Friends’ 


Service Council, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 




















FNL 


When you keep 
CHRISTMAS 


in safety, warmth and happiness 
O NOT FORGET 
the stories of this winter's gales 
which you have read. 
Such stories cannot be read without 
STIRRING THE HEART 


You cannot share in the actual work of Tescue, but 
YOU CAN HE 


the Institution to build the Life-Boats 
and reward the men. 
You will enjoy 
YOUR CHRISTMAS 
the more if you send Your Gift 
TO-D 
The Institution is supported 
solely by voluntary contributions. 
THe EArt or Harrowsy, Grorce F. Sree, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box T.G., 
“ Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AeENcy, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 





INSURANCE? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE! 
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“THE PERFECT TRIBUTE” 


It becomes a rather delightful fashion to mark the advent 
of Christmas with a gift of books. Appropriate books are 
not lightly chosen; they require knowledge of human pre- 
ferences, a wide variety for choice and the possibility of 
discreet but expert suggestion. These conditions all are 

resent at 350 Oxford Street. The newest books, the best 
cooks, beautifully bound and illustrated, for children and 
their elders, for the connoisseur and for “the general 
reader,” are here to be inspected under helpful conditions. 

Christmas catalogues are now ready to lighten the task of 
choosing. Call or ‘phone for them. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
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SCHOOLS 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Appiy to Principals. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Gt. Missenden, having outgrown its 
present home, will REMOVE at Christmas, 1927, to much larger premises 
at WYCOMBE COURT, Lane End, Bucks. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
of Edueation as efficient Preparatory School. 


~ 
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Colet 
Recognized by Board 
Handwork and games a special 





feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 
pectus on application. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 


DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Bntire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

—_— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 








ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in| 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). 
master : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. 
open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 


Head- 
Free discipline, individual time-table, 








ee 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ss 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lang 
downe Read, Bedfotd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trains; 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trai; 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics oa 
Swedish System, Massage, Daneing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ¢ 
Fees, £165 per annum.—Fer prespectus apply SECRETARY. . 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) hae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstratien Schoel: Colet Gardens 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Read, w Ken. 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. R. Lawrence 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Educatien apply to the tary. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


DVICE (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
given by N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. as L, 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster), 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
(Established 17 years 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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) 
(Phone : Regent 1146.) 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 

= Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 

(, Sea, PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 


gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 24 guineas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless, 
Xmas jollities—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 

AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 
winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SgQuieret, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Howse, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLIs. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


NLY £550. New House for sale in delightful situation on 
Epsom Downs, 5 rooms and bathroom with w.c., water and gas.—Apply 
WoopDGeER, Tanhurst, Epsom Downs. 


N EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur 

4 nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 

| Fy ROOM for single man in doctor’s house, near Lambeth 


Baths (5-10 minutes’ walk from Westminster). Telephone, gas, c.l., bath, 
Reliance 1008. 








$$$. 



































LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Scheol is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
EHlocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








| bo READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Socicty of Friends in 1798. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2 Tele.: Holborn 6182. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxkER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





M*= E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





B hd pod ine, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.— Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., £10 1os.; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178. 6d. (pub. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen's Novels, ro vols., iius., 303.; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £5 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 425. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 4s.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d. ; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., i: Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, {2 158.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of priat. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free. Wanted: A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.—- 
HOLL¢ND Bros.. Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street. Birmingham 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 Ib. case (84 apples), carr. pd., 9. 


Cash with order.—OvErRBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, Glos. 


‘T‘HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
race confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—Tht 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to ‘“ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 


Gate, London, S.W. r. 
“ T{ATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd, 


7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 























———< 


} EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to us 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpos 
of making nown their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence pér line pe 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for 4 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quee® 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Ltp., 19 Great 
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